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The anteater— feeding on ants and termites 
which stick to its tongue. 





Habits of the nursery-web, orb-web, funnel-web 
and trap-door Spiders are shown. 





Time-lapse photography helps to make clear the 
interesting growth of plant roots. 





In this film on Electrostatics, modern theories of 


electricity are demonstrated. 
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Plan now so that 
next term’s science 
classes will learn 
more thoroughly! 


Teachers who have used educational talking pictures find 
that their pupils not only learn more thoroughly but also 
remember more clearly. Slow-motion, time-lapse, micro- 
scopic and animated photography —integrated with oral 
explanations—help to demonstrate complex points in a way 
that is vivid, dramatic, unforgetable! 

Series of films, scientifically planned for classroom use, 
deal with Botany— Zoology — Biology— Physics and Chemis- 
try —General Science—Music Appreciation— Nature Study. 

Plan now to give next term’s science classes the benefit 
of talking pictures. Write for further information about 
these professionally produced films and accompanying texts 


for use in your educational program. 


{vailable in 16 mm. and 35 mm. Sound-on- film. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS PRODUCED UNDER THE SPONSORSHIP OF LEADING EDUCATORS, UNIVERSITIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Expi Picture Consultants 


Incorporated 


250 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Victor Lima 
a Film Shi 


SAV ES FILM 


Sf 1s Priceless Film Protec- 


tion Device (Patented by Victor) 
is a Silent, Invisible Guard, the 
constant vigilance and “hair-trig- 




















ger” action of which prevents CINE CLANSIC LIBRARY 
damage to film in all emergencies. quatity mise 


C.@6 .. Maseme 


1041 Jarraneon Avenue 







(Film trip-levers, which are connected with the operating clutch-lever, paeeeei Pebruary 9th, 1935. 
are located at all film loop positions on VICTOR Silent and Sound Mrs A Pe Victor, 
Projectors. At the slightest indication of strain, pull or loop-loss, New York City, ¥.%. 
pressure of film against any of the safety trips automatically releases Dear Mr. Victor: 
Operating lever, cuts off light and stops film-moving mechanism before sccnckltt, 20 Se Seek wane 3 uae bat Ge siecente ot Oe cath 
any damage can occur! ) several aaibere A: your pone including Mr, Jones and Mr. 
yer. 

Remember that, in spite of all claims to the contrary, only mae of yrejnssor, tiat has been ony tbe"nariet and can honesty 

; ‘ ] . state for the absolute protection of valuable pictures, your 
VICTOR provides 100 per cent, ‘fool-proof ¥ protection VICTOR Projector has filled the bill just one hundred per cent. 
against costly film losses! voing Tulasi ty visaser apltts peiies snd sntarged pertere= 

tions, I em forced to return many. IF EVERY P SENT IN 


POR EXCHANGE WAS RUN ON A VICTOR PROJECTOR MY B ESS WOULD 
INCREASE AT LEAST 400%, AND IE CUSTOMERS WHO WIsH TO EXCHANGE 


You wouldn’t consider ownership of a washing machine that THEIR PICTURES WOULD NOP SUPFER TH LOSS OP A RUINED PTLM. Por 
mangled your clothing, of a gas furnace without an automatic ne 
shut-off, or of a motor car without brakes! Why tolerate any- 










I also have « rental library, and here is where I am the 
) ONE CAN GET ANY OF KY PEATURES, UNLESS THEY Own 
















; Boss. 0 OME CaN GET ANY OF MY FEATURES, UNLESS THEY OW & 
thing less than the Full Protection against mangled film and over i} yours, and Ihave yor to find a single broken per fore 
+ 7 ° tion in any that have been finally returned to this rary. 
torn, broken or elongated perforations that only Victor can pena tenet 
° One of my best customers, Mr. Ym, M. Dennis (14 rary opere 
provide? $iiE*rer°enchanges and acter being on bis eiveute for over « 
year, they came to me in perfect condition, and just because 
— ° ° e he uses VICTOR machines exclusively. 
Positive Film Protection is only one of many advantages that VIC- sass dina in adams enna obs teak ieee 
TOR offers .. . . at prices unrivalled for their attractiveness! To fully .- oo oe alee ae oe con ben len ee ae 
appreciate VICTOR Superiority . . . . in all directions . ... you I an genuinely enthusiastic over your film tion feature 
MUST see a VICTOR in actual operation. Ask for a demonstration prow ng Ai 


. . . Victor Products are sold by better equipment dealers everywhere. 


By larence Merriman 











Illustrated, descriptive lit- 
erature on CAMERAS, 
SILENT and SOUND-ON- 
FILM PROJECTORS will 


be gladly sent on request. 
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Schools Depend 
on AMPRO IN SIGHI 


IN MIND! 





® Education marches 
forward! 


® Visual instruction 
advances on a vocal 
stepping-stone. 


® UNIVERSAL with a 
leader's background 
ot fifteen years of non- 
theatrical service, leaps 
ahead of the times! 


® What are your 
needs?... Geographi- 
cal subjects, musical, 
historical, current 
events, cartoon come- 





16mm. Precision Projectors dies, feature-length 
Thousands of schools and universities, the world over, motion pictures ? 

have b i A 16mm. Projectors for rs, 

aaiite the. Per a aid,” iene saaaiilon Consult UNIVERSAL! 


models have demonstrated that they can be depended 
upon to deliver brilliant pictures quietly, efficiently and 
continuously. Ampro machines are available in from 200 
to 700 watts, ranging from $135 complete and up. Write 
for special folder on "Ampros in the Schools''—also for 
latest information on the new Ampro | 6mm. sound-on-film. 


Write for further 


information to 


NON-THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT 





noes Universal Pictures 





CORPORATION Corporation 
2839 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK. N.Y. 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 1053 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 





821 Market St., 192 Sunnyside Ave., 
San Francisco Toronto, Canada 
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hart Intelligence for A\l 


By MARGUERITE E. SCHWARZMAN 


College, Columbia University 
New York City, New York 


HE PICTOGRAPH from Vienna has starte to be built around definite projects widely used 

a real vogue for pictorial charts in this country in education, our first step was to decide on a num- 
This vogue promises to engulf the public ani ber ot such projects on different levels. <A trans- 

the educator with a deluge of “Americanized” picto portation project has wide appeal on elementary 
graphs produced by the trial and error method school level. Because of this we made a preliminary 
Little figurines simulating men have been rubber survey of various approaches and techniques gen- 
stamped in monotonous rows and labelled charts erally followed in working with classroom groups. 
Such attempts catch the eve only because of the \ny number of pamphlets, colorful readers, posters, 
oddity of the technique, not because of chart-con activity suggestions, etc., are available to schools 
tent. A chart should be simple, clear and accurate on this subject but we discovered much important 
not a picture puzzle. developmental and _ statistical data which might 


Why depart from the simple, clean-cut picto serve to cement many vivid experiences and pormt 
graphs made with so much restraint by Doctor out significant trends. Little of this sort is avail- 
si« < I \ I I SLI « | DY ) Oy} p 4 - 

Neurath of Vienna? Neurath. in his manner f able. Many words, or a host of spotty pictorial 


illustrating social trends, has rendered a service tu flashes, could not do what a well-constructed chart 
education. He has done this not so much by pet might accomplish. When a chart seemed the one 
fecting one type of chart—the pictograph ae medium which could best give the desired informa- 
dramatically focusing attention on the chart forn tion in impressive form the production of the 
as an effective medium in education. It remains chart was started. The required data was hunted 
for all educators to intensify their interest in chart for and found sometimes with much difficulty. Un- 


types and, by experimentation, to determine au less this data could be obtained from a reliable 


source, the chart was abandoned. Correct informa- 


ence perception of charts. ( ountless harts are be 


ing produced in this country but do they really tion should be the primary requirement. With the 


fit the specific need of the educator in subject mat project limits and the data in hand, the next step 


ter and techniaue? was to consider the age and approximate “chart in- 
, a of ee ee ae ee ee ee ee Oe telligence” of the prospective audience. Determin- 
undertaken by the Graphic Standards Project 

Teachers College, Columbia University,” as a 


experimental 


necessary introduction to an extensi 


program to grade the chart-reading ability on dif 
terent ages. This analysis has guided the grou 
constantly in their preliminary experimentation and 


1 1 1 


in the production of educational chai 
*Machine-made” charts or “artistic” creations 


are useless in education. Charts should be buil 








around the audience requirements and t 


1 1 ' 
} 


ter of the data. In fact. we believe that a cha 








for educational purposes should never be produced 
unless the final chart portravs the essentials moré¢ Origin and Development of the Wheel 
: A developmental chart useful in a transportation project, on 


ly 
lower elementary level 


exactly and more effectively than any other med 
can portray them 
The Graphic Standards Project set up tentativ: ing chart intelligence is of necessity largely a 


standards for the production of all t 1 ot ch: InNatter ol conjecture as ¥Ct, although we did test 


As our expr rience with school groups broadens certain techniques in typical school situations at 
these standards were revised slightly from time t regular intervals. 

time. Certain fundamental methods of procedun Generally it may be stated that young and imma- 

were alwavs followed however. Since charts ture audiences need to have a chart “dressed up”. 

forma] bar, line or pie charts don’t register, many 

\ department of Public Works project of the City of Ni feel, because the method of presentation is un- 


York, sponsored by Doctor Ralpl spence Doctot1 


Se Wits of tin Veathers Colcen sink familiar to the audience or the human element is 
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lacking. It has been found that most educated 
adults, unless their training has required the con- 
stant reading of charts, are as unmoved by the 
formal chart as are children. Certain economists 
have claimed that if the average layman had been 
able to read and interpret charted data, the stress 
of this period of economic change might not have 
caught so many unaware. A consistent, carefully- 
planned and graded chart-reading program in edu- 
cation might assist in making our future citizens 
recognize the interdependence of present events, 
their direct bearing upon the future and their asso- 
ciation with the past. This can only be accom- 
plished after much experimentation with charts of 
various types and a long-span research program to 
determine chart needs and standards of produc- 
tion. The present educational system provides for 
the study of chart types in the Junior High School 
algebra course. Little or nothing is done prior to 


Lach unit ® represents 100 miles traveled per day 


vs 
ono OE ¥ 


co MEE, PRP PP PP 
os eae POPHY DOPED HOPED DODDS 


Postal Deliveries in the United States 
A simplification of comparative data for communication 
project, on higher elementary level 
this to lay a foundation for the better understand- 
ing for, or application of, this material and little 
practical use is made of charts in subsequent 
school years. Charts need to be made for educa 
tional projects on all levels so that a well-ordered 
and sequential training in chart reading may 
eventuate. 

[It is equally important however to understand 
different types of charts which can be used on 
different levels. Human knowledge is becoming 
more complex and the abstract learning of isolated 
details is no longer a part of good teaching. The 
Graphic Standards Project recognized this and cre- 
ated summary or developmental charts which shall 
serve to tie together isolated details, present the 
high-lights of a broad field of information and serve 
to integrate scattered learning experiences. In the 
progressive school where undue emphasis often is 
placed on a certain project and on definite aspects 
and activities thereof, an orientation and placement 
of this project material by means of a summary 
chart may be important. Perspective and a com- 
plete unification of disjointed experiences may be 
gained by the timely use of such a chart. Further- 
more the linking of the unknown to the known by 
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a developmental chart, as well as the picturization 


of this material should assist the memory. Charts 
on elementary level must not only be attractive 
but contain factors within the comprehension of 
young children. Few definite quantitative, or exact, 
time concepts can be introduced. 

Charts can stimulate analysis of facts and ac 
curate thinking and can motivate intelligent group 
discussion. Difficult statistics, when simplified 
and vitalized, serve to enlarge the horizons of 9 and 
10 year old children. Commonplace events and in 
ventions become important in the development of a 
broader human understanding. Education on all 
levels, we are told, must keep in closer touch with 
life. 

The present upheaval in social and industrial con 
ditions calls for some objective medium of interpre 
tation which shall give a clear overview and stress 
the highlights and principal trends of world hap 
penings. Carefully planned charts can do this. 
When students in Junior High School merely talk 
of current events as presented in the daily or 
weekly papers little opportunity 1s offered to un 
derstand these day by day happenings in terms 
of what has gone before. The social significance of 
human trends and their consequences require in 
creased emphasis. As already stated, a chart can 
motivate group discussions and, with supple 
mentary research, lead to an objective and con 


structive analysis of modern society. 


standing and construction of charts on all school 


levels, chart intelligence will ultimately lead to 








the ferreting out of comparative data from formally 
constructed charts. 

It is conceivable  **%%cs-— ) 
that the average 69} 

high school senior 7 

and adult will be "| a 
able to do this in “| 
time and like it. “| | - 
\With increased ma- “| iN | \ | 
turity, abstract data "| an \ | 
not only may be | ANS \] \] 
presented in compli- | / RA | 
cated chart form i / 17 Vy A 
but difficult and in V y, | 
tricate details may V bch | | 





ve transformed into 
ranceGermant mpwe Meorway 

treriand Uuted Kingdom 
S.andE Europe tmeiuées Austrian y Bulgar Servis Montenegro Muy 
Greeve Poiand Portugal Roumanie Rusnen Empire Finiand 


Asia Spam Turkey 


————NandWw Europe tne 
Netherlands Swed 








a chart by the stu- 


Department of Labor. 91! Report of 


dent himself for his 


n of Immigration Vol 5p. 408 
he Americas Stet stical Abstract of the US (1952p 


own. clarification. 

. , The Origin of our Immigrants 
A project in Amer- g & 
A summary chart for a project in 
American industrialism, on _ senior 


high school level 


ican industrialism 
in high school 


might well result 


in an abstract discussion on the effect of our 
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The Opaque Projector 
Demonstrates Its Worth 


HE opaque projector is a most versatile machine 
[t is an invaluable aid to progressive teaching. It 
will enrich subject matter in any field, inspire cr 
ative thought and permit us to share our ideas with 
others. The “ihilm” which will be described here was 
produced by a 2B class in Alcott School, Denver. It 
based on a study of that community. A project in social 
science was planned and executed by the making of 
picture map. The “film,” which the children made, 
was a culminating activity and was used for an audi 
torium program. The making of the map and the mak 
ing of the film covered a period of eight weeks 
Children always enjoy the showing of pictures with 
the opaque projector because they can do the work 
themselves and share their work with others. The 
other children of the school are better able to see what 
has been done. Heretofore, the opaque projector was 
used merely to enlarge separate pictures, such as snaj 
shots, or to enlarge an illustration in a book. Afte1 
experimenting for some time to avoid this separate 
handling, our experience led us to paste the pictures 
ona strip of kraft paper (wrapping paper) six inches 
wide and as long as required. We refer to this strip 


of pasted pictures as our “film.” 


Our principal has devised attachment rollers to be 
placed on the sides of the machine. The roller frame 
are made of cast-aluminum and fit into the sides ot 
The film is thus rolled through 


While these 


rollers facilitate the use of the film they are not essen 


the holder carriage. 
the machine from one roller to the othe 
tial to its use. The film can be made and pulled through 
by hand. The pictures of our film were made five and 
one-half inches wide and six inches long. They may be 
smaller but not larger, as the film must roll through 
the machine with ease. The finished pictures are 
pasted, in order, one inch apart on the strip of kraft 
paper. The ends of the film are then thumb tacked 
to the rollers and the film is ready for use. Our 25 
film includes one hundred and three separate illustra 
tions, all drawn with crayon by the children. Some 
these are titles to explain succeeding pictures or to 
maintain the continuity. 

When the project in social science was complete and 
when the film was assembled the class composed the 
sentences and paragraphs necessary to explain the ac 
tivity. We feel this gives us an excellent opportunity 


to help children to judge their own work and becom 
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By INEZ C. LARSON 


2B A TT S n Denver Colorado 


conscious of language. After the parts had been as- 
signed and memorized, every child in the class partici- 
pated in the auditorium program. Throughout the va- 
rious phases of the activity all of the children cooper- 
ated. 

| felt that this particular study of the community 
was well adapted to a large group of children. The 
children so organized themselves, under the direction 
of the teacher, that no time was wasted and everyone 
felt that he had learned a great deal. The Kinder- 
garten-Primary Course of Study in Social Studies 
used in the Denver Public Schools served as a back- 
eround for this unit. 

In order to understand the work covered and the 
learning involved it is necessary to read the syllabus 
which follows. It is self explanatory but I wish to 
stress the fact that this is a 2B project. Bear in mind 
that seven year old children are trying to give you their 
interpretation of these life situations. It was my pur- 
pose to draw from the children the ideas they had 
gathered from this study. I wished also to correlate 
social science with arithmetic, language and art. 

Here are the spoken parts which correspond with 
the film pictures. (Space permits only a partial selec- 
tion from the 103 pictures.) 

Program 

1. This film is about Alcott Community. 

3. We talked about the frieze we made last year in 1A 
when we studied about our homes. 

5. We looked up the word community in the dictionary. 
The dictionary said a community is “A group of people liv- 
ng in the same p!ace under the same conditions.” 

7. We decide 


‘his is Opal’s idea of a picture map. 


| to make a picture map of the Alcott School 


8. To make a map we had to learn the names of the 

10. Before we could order wood for the frame we had 
to figure the size of the map. Alcott District is 16 blocks 
ng. On our map we decided to make each block 4 inches 
ong from east to west. Our teacher helped us figure how 
ng our map should be. Four sixteens make 64 inches. 17 
‘eets were needed and each was to be 1 inch wide. We 
idded 17 inches to 64 inches and got 81 inches. Next, we 
3 inches tor margins to 81 inches and got 84 inches. 
We learned that 84 inches are 7 feet. So our map had to 
ve 7 feet long 

ll. From south to north there were 8 blocks in Alcott 
District. We decided to make each block six inches wide. 
Our teacher told us that 6 eights are 48. We needed nine 
streets each 1 inch wide so we added 9 inches to 48 inches 
ind got 57 inches. Then, we added 3 inches for margins 
and got 60 inches. We learned that 60 inches make 5 feet. 
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12. The wood was ordered. Here you see it has arrived. 
There were 4 boards tied together. We untied them and 
measured them with a yardstick. They were each 7 feet 
long, 2 inches wide and a half inch thick 

13. When the wood arrived we started our arithmetic 
lessons. With these 4 boards, we learned these combina- 


tions. 


2 3 4 l () 
2 l 0) 3 4 
4 4 4 4 4 


14. Two boards were already 7 feet long. We used them 
for the long sides of our map. The other two boards we had 
to cut. We measured five feet for the short sides of the map. 
Two feet had to be cut off. We learned that 5 feet and 2 feet 
make 7 feet. 

15. These are the new combinations we learned. 


Addition Subtraction 


5 2 7 () 7 7 
2 5 0 7 2 0) 
7 7 7 7 5 7 


16. Jimmie Cope sawed off 2 feet. Odell was his assistant. 
Assistant means helper. 

17. After working on the map we studied more arithmetic. 
Here are some of the problems. Two pencils and two pencils 
make four pencils. One book and one book make two books. 
Five pencils and five pencils make ten pencils. 

18. (a) We are using tools. (b) We used the hammer. 
We used the saw. We used fasteners at the corners. We 
used the workbench. We used the ruler and the yardstick. 

19. These children are putting the frame together. 

20. When Gloria saw the frame she said, “I did not realize 
that 5 feet by 7 feet would be so large.” 

When the wrapping paper arrived it was 15 feet long and 3 
feet wide. We cut it in half and made 2 strips each 7% feet 
long. This we thumb tacked to the frame. 

21. When we began to measure our map, we realized that 
we must measure exactly right. So we all practiced measur 
(b) Next, we 


ing. (a) First, we measured 1” squares. 
fF 


measured 2”x2”. (c) Next, we measured 3”x3”. (d) Next, 
we measured 4”x4”. (e) Next, we measured 5”x5”. 

22. Charles said, “I learned something by all this measur 
ing. I learned that you must make the line go through the 
dots if your measuring is to be correct.” Here you see one 
line drawn right and one made wrong. 

25. Eugene printed the names of the streets on strips of 
wrapping paper. Lucille cut the strips apart. Dorothy and 
Jacqueline pasted them on the map. 

27. This is to show how we measured the green paper. 
This paper is 18”x24”. A large committee measured these 
blocks. They learned how to measure each block 4” one way 
and 6” the other way. 

30. We are pasting the green blocks on the black. Pasting 
must be neatly done. 

31. All of our blocks were not alike. LeDora made this 
block. It is located at Tennyson and W. 4lst Ave. The tram 
way tracks turn at this corner. 

33. The color chart helped us to choose our colors. We 
chose yellow and violet because they go together. We used 
green because it is a friend to all colors. We used black to 
make the colors stand out. We used orange to brighten our 
map. We needed another color, so we chose brown to go with 
the orange. We chose blue for Berkeley Lake because we 
thought the lake should be blue. 

34. <A group of children are cutting buildings out of prac- 
tice paper. They carefully folded the paper into small squares. 
They cut buildings out of the square. 
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5. (a) The buildings were cut out of colored paper. The 


2S) 


they were mounted on black paper. After we trimmed around 
them we pasted them on the map where they belonged. Wi, 
asked our teacher to write the house numbers on our homes 
Here you see the colors we used. We made the home. the 
store, the school, and the church. 

(b) The filling station, the Old Ladies’ Home, the theater. 
and the orphanage. 

36. Jacqueline lives at 3842 Zenobia St. She found W. 38th 
Ave. and then she found Zenobia St. She pasted her house 


on Zenobia near W. 38th Ave. We all did the same. 

















An interested group at work. The rollers carrying the 
the film strip appear on each side of the lantern 


3&8. Aubrey has a little brother in 1B. One day, he came 
in to our room and said, “Is my house on the map? My 


brother said he put it on and now I want to see it.’ 


39. All of us went out to look at our school. Then we 
drew pictures of the school. We also made the school for the 
map. By this visit, we learned that we had never really 


looked at our school before. We saw many new things 

40. Over the week-end we looked at churches. When we 
came to school we drew pictures of churches. Then we made 
churches for our map. 
We put 


a coal yard on our map. The coal comes straight from the 


41. The coal yard is two blocks from our school 


coal mines to our coal yard. 

42. This boy is making stop signs. Stop signs are placed 
on school corners so that children may cross the streets safely 
West 38th Ave. is a stop street. It is a very busy street. All 
cars must stop when they come to a stop sign. 

43. This is a stop light. When it is red it signals you to 


stop. When it is amber it signals you to get ready. This is 
the caution light. When it is green it signals you to go. A 


stop signal is located at W. 3&th Ave. and Tennyson St. 

44. All maps have a direction sign. North is usually toward 
the top. South is usually toward the bottom. East is usually 
toward the right. West is usually toward the left. Jimmie 
Cope made the letters and the arrows for this sign on our 
map. 

45. Charles made a boat for Berkeley Lake. Other things 
made for the maps were cars, fences, trees, mail boxes, people, 
the library, tracks, street cars, the lake, and flowers. 

46. Each of us learned to measure our film papers at 514” 
You may find 5%” on the ruler halfway between the number 
5 and number 6. 

48. If we run out of gas the filling station attendant gives 
us as many gallons of gas as we want. He cleans the wind- 
shield. He gives us oil. He gives us water. He puts air in 
our tires. He greases our cars. We appreciate everything he 


does for us. 
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49. The policemen helps us to cross the street. He blow 
his whistle when the lights change. He helps people whet 
they have accidents. He will stop a speeder to give him a cer 
tificate. The speeder must then pay a fine for breaking th 
law. The policeman is our friend. He helps children who ar‘ 
lost. The policeman takes burglars to jai 
community. 

51. The milkman is one of our best friends. He brings 
good health. We appreciate his kindness. He brings us mill 
very early in the morning while we are sleeping 

52. The coalman works hard. We like hin because 


brings us coal. Coal keeps us warm. 


53. The vegetable man is a helper because he brings 
fruits and vegetables. He keeps them fresh and clean so peopl 
will buy. When he comes to the door he sav * Do you wal 


any vegetables today: 


1 


54. If we do not have cars of our own, the motorman helps 


us to get around. If you can’t find a place to park your ow! 


car downtown, you can take the street car. The conduct 


takes the money from people who wish to ride on the street 


car. Sometimes he helps old people to get on the car 
55. The postman brings our mail. If you write a letter t 
your grandmother she will answer it. Then the mailman w 
bring her letter to you. 
\ postman must be honest 
A postman must be a good citize1 
A postman must be able to read. 


\ postman must be on time. 


A postman must not open other people's letters 

Sometimes he brings good news 

Sometimes he brings bad news, but we think 
] 1 


le is very goo¢ 
56. It is a snowy day. The wires have fallen dows 
electricians have come to put up new wires 


57. The farmer grows food for us. He raises wheat, cor 


and vegetables. He takes care of cows, pigs, horses, chickens 


sheep, and other animals. The farmer gets up with the su 


when he hears the rooster crow. When the sun goes down 


goes to bed. The farmer sells his food to the vegetable mar 
The vegetable man sells the food to us 
58. When the breadman comes he blows a whistle | 


brings fresh bakery goods every day. 


59. The carpenter builds homes for us Some carpentet 
make furniture. The carpenter needs machinery to help hi 
make inside trimmings. The carpenter uses many tools. He 
keeps them in a tool chest. The carpenter is a good worker 

60. The taxi takes you anywhere you want to go. The 
driver keeps his cab clean and makes it shine. He drives care 
fully because he is responsible for other peopl 

61. Jack’s father is in the storage business. He move 
furniture from one house to another. He takes freight fro 


the depot and delivers it to the stores. 
62. Firemen put out fires Firemen save people’s live 
] 


Firemen are brave. Firemen are strong. Firemen are quicl 


Firemen must be ready at all times to answer the alarm 


63. The plumber puts pipes in houses. The plumber fixe 
leaks. When a pipe breaks the landlord calls the plumber 
The plumber comes just as soon as he can 

64. The nurse helps the doctor to make people well Th 


doctor studies very hard so that he knows what he is doing 


65. In autumn the leaves fall. The street sweeper cleans 
all the leaves. The sweeper also takes up other trash. Ther 
the streets and alleys look neat Che man who runs this m: 


chine is a good helper. 


66. The street sprinkling department sprinkles water on 
streets so that the dust will not fly This man goes up 
street and down another. Sometimes he has to fill the tanl 


with water. 


il He protects our 
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70 This is Robert Warling’s grocery store. Robert is in 
our class. He helps his mother and father in this store. He 
knows how to wait on customers. 

2. We have many Red and White stores in our community. 


/ 
/ 


+. 


There are several shoe shops in our district. 

75. There is a boy in Alcott School whose father owns this 
hardware store. This is Clark’s Hardware Store. 

76. The O. K. Cleaners are just across the street from 
our school 

78. We studied public buildings in our community. This 
is the Alcott School. It is located at Tennyson St. and W. 
41st Ave. Mr. Eugene H. Herrington is the principal. 

80. St. Vincent’s Orphanage takes care of boys who do not 
have mothers and fathers. 

82. The Smiley Public Library is used by many people in 
this part of the city. It is in Berkeley Park. 

83. This is a branch of the big post office. This saves us 
a trip to town. It is within walking distance of our homes. 

84. This is the Old Ladies’ Home. Old ladies who do not 
have homes of their own live here. They like to be together. 

85. New words were learned while we studied the com- 
munity We asked the teacher to put these words on the 
hoard so we would know how to spell them. 

Here are some of them: Piggly Wiggly, Miller’s, Prince 
Market, Berkeley Grocery, Oriental, U. S. Post Office, Alcott, 
St. James, subtraction, map, blocks, houses, tracks, add, addi- 
tion, sign, nickel, white, arithmetic. community, grocery, police- 
man, station, postman, margin, measure, church, stores. 

89. The next pictures will show what fun we have in our 
community. We play tennis together in Berkeley Park. We 
go swimming in Berkeley Lake. Before we can go swimming 
again, Eugene says: “The water must be purified because 
there are germs in it.” We like to have picnics in Berkeley 
Park. 

92. We go to the theater. Children should not go to the 
show on school nights. Why? Because they would be too 
tired to do their work in school the next day. 

94. Elitch’s is open only in the summer. It is across from 
our district on W. 38th Ave. We like to go on the Derby. 

97. On the playground we play games. We learn how to 
ay together. We learn to play fair. We learn to do right 
in all things 

98. This is our community 

Tis one we love 
\nd you should see. 

When you come to the convention of the National 
iducation Association this summer, you will, of 
course, be interested in the meetings of the Visual 
Education section. This film will be on display 
or shown at one of the meetings. We hope to see 
you there 


Chart Intelligence for All 


(Conciuded | m page 154) 


immigration policies. <A line chart, produced to 
show the periodic racial influxes which have af- 
fected the changing American scene, might lead to 
a more detailed study of the cultural backgrounds 
of some of these racial types and explain in part 
their occupational limitations. 


Education can use charts, but a hit-or-miss chart- 
making program would tend to make us chart- 


muddled, not chart-minded. 
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The Educational Screen 


Activities of State Visual Education 
Agencies In the United States 


(Concluded from May Issue) 


INANCIAL limitation appears to affect not only 
the proportion of advertising material circu- 
lated by Visual Departments, but also expense 

of the service. Fees or other charges to borrowers 
vary somewhat from state to state, as 
well as among different types of mate- 
Costs to 
Borrower 


rials within the same state. In practi- 
cally all cases, films definitely made for 
school use are rented, whereas those 
financed by advertising are loaned free or at a small 
service charge. 

Charges for the rental of films vary among the 
departments. In some there is no service fee, the 
sole cost being for transportation, which is almost 
universally borne by the borrower. Wisconsin and 
California Departments of Visual Education in- 
‘clude the transportation charges to the borrower 
in their rental fee. Return shipment, however, is 
paid for by the user. 

The University of Florida and the New York 
State Department of Visual Education, whose loan 
collections are entirely devoted to slides and prints, 
make no charge for their circulation to schools of 
their state. The New Jersey State Museum dis- 
tributes its visual aids, which include slides, 16mm. 
and 35mm. motion pictures, stereographs, charts, 
and exhibits, free to schools of their state. These 
are the only departments whose service is wholly 
free. Some Departments make a very nominal 
charge for films which they secure free from gov- 
ernment departments or industrial firms. Such 
films are termed, “non-rental,”” as contrasted with 
“rental” films, which will be described shortly. The 
University of Kentucky distributes industrial films 
free, but the regular rental rates are quoted for 
other films. The University of Minnesota loans 
only government films without charge, but makes a 
charge for all others. The transportation costs are 
paid by the user, except where specifically stated 
to the contrary. 

The University of Texas offers for- an annual 
registration fee of $1.00, the loan of 16mm. and 
35mm. silent and sound non-rental films. For each 
of the other visual aids in their department a $1.00 
annual registration fee is stipulated, with the ex- 
ception of the non-rental lantern slides, for which 
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the charge is $5.00 a year. There is also a “per 
service” provision, whereby the borrower pays for 
each non-rental film or slide each time he uses it. 
The Oregon State Department quotes only a “per 
service’ rental. Rates range from 5c per single 
slide to 25c per set; 25c per film of either size; 10c 
per roll of film slides. For schools desiring to use 
the service extensively, an annual fee will be quoted. 
Such service does not, however, include rental films. 
The University of Oklahoma charges 25c per reel 
for non-rental films, but all other visual aids are 
covered in the annual service fee regulations. The 
University of Missouri quotes an annual service fee 
for their non-rental films, but single films are loaned 
for 35c per reel. Other visual aids are 35¢ per ship 
ment for those schools not registered with the serv- 
ice. 

lowa State College charges 50c per reel for non 
rental films, 35c per set for stereopticon slides, 25c 
per set for mounted prints. The University of 
Iowa reverses these charges to read, 35c per reel 
and 50c per set for slides, unless the annual registra- 
tion fee is paid. North Dakota charges 25¢ to 50c 
per service. The University of Arizona charges 
25c¢ per service for its non-rental films, glass slides, 
and filmslides. The University of South Dakota 
permits the borrower to retain each of the items 
loaned for one week, and requires that material be 
returned within nine days. Slides rent for 50c¢ per 
set, filmstrips for 15c, prints for 10c per set, 16mm. 
and 35mm. motion pictures for about 50c; these 
rates are for one week’s use, as distinguished from 
other rates quoted above, which cover cost for only 
one day. 

These very nominal rates apply only to industrial 
and government films, as has been said. The edu- 
cational merit of such films has been considered 
elsewhere in this article. The cost of films 
produced primarily for educational purposes, must 
be defrayed in one way or another. They cannot 
be donated ‘gratis as are the industrial films. It 1s 
necessary for departments of Visual Education, 
which have invested in the purchase of these films, 
to make a proportional charge to teachers for their 
use in the classroom. 

Among films termed, “rental”, there are several 
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types: 
(a) Those industrial films which have had to be 
procured by purchase, rather than by dona 
tion. 


(b) Theatrical films which have been edited and 
transposed to 16mm. size for school use. 

(c) Strictly educational films, such as the Yale 

Classroom Films, De 


Chronicles, Eastman 


Vry School Films, and others. These are us 
ually accompanied by guides. 


Kven though they cannot be distributed without 
charge, the rates for purchasing or renting such 


films are usually quite reasonable. The charge for 


films of the first two categories ranges from $1.00 


to $2.00 per reel per day. Those of the last classi 
fication, having no outlet for distribution other 
than schools, must of necessity rent for a larger 
sum. They are all excellent classroom films and 
are in the film libraries of most departments. Some 
motion pictures of this type, and their average ren 
tal charge, are: 

Metropolitan Museum of Art Films 35mm 
DeVry School Films, 35mm 


Yale Chronicles, 35mm.. .....-11.00 to 12.00 per da 


$4.00 per di 


3 50 per da\ 


16mm., 6.00 to 7.50 per day 

The Yale Chronicles of America Photoplays are 

fifteen films based on episodes in the early history 

of our country and are available to schools through 
out the nation. The Yale University Press, which 
publishes them, maintains agencies for 

Flat the distribution of these films in State 

Annual universities in various parts of the Unit 

Charges ed States. Such agencies, for example, 

are the Universities of Texas, Kentucky, 

Kansas, Minnesota, Colorado, South Dakota, Iowa 

State College, etc. There is widespread use of some 

form of flat annual charges for visual education 

service. Each institution has its own stipulations 

The University of Illinois, in connection with its 

co-operative plan, requires an annual fee of $5.00 

for member schools who have contributed a film. 

Other schools pay $7.50 per vear for unlimited use 

of specified 16mm. films and glass slides, and an ad 

ditional $2.50 for unlimited use of all visual aids. 

The Universities of Kansas and Colorado have 
a combined service, permitting subscribers of one 
department to avail themselves of the 16mm. films 
owned by the other. Their group service plan fot 
users of lOmm. film only, are: 

I. $47.50 per year—Unlimited use of industrial and sceni 
subjects; any 25 of the $1.50 rental subjects; and any 
25 of the 50c rental subjects. 

II. $30.00 per year—Unlimited use of industrial and scenic 
subjects; any 15 of the $1.50 rental subjects; any 10 
of the 50c rental subjects. 

The University of Colorado, which distributes 
other visual aids as well, has an annual registration 
fee of $10.00 for lantern slides, and $10.00 for 35mm 
films in the 50c category (industrial and scenic). 


The University of Minnesota does not provide 
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for an annual registration fee with respect to mo- 
tion pictures. It does, however, charge $10.00 per 
year for the filmslide and glass slide service. The 
University of Indiana has a number of enrollment 
arrangements to suit any user. Each of the serv- 
ices may be subscribed to separately, or a combina- 
tion of the slides, 16mm., and 35mm. films service 
may be reserved for $32.00 per year. 

The University of Missouri quotes a rate of 
$10.00 a year each for their film service and $5.00 a 
vear tor the film or glass slide service. 

In short, all but three of the departments make 
some charge for their service. Two more depart- 
ments make no charge for industrial films; eleven 
departments make annual enrollment stipulations, 
some of which consider single service applications 
as well; seven departments require payment per 
service for each item borrowed. 

Sound films are distributed by five of the depart- 
ments. The number of such films is small. Those 
in the catalogs of the University of California and 
Texas are industrial and rent for 50c per reel. They 


are all sound-on-disc. Iowa State Col- 


Aveilability lege and Indiana University yent out 
of some of the University of Chicago 
Sound sound-on-film Physical Science pic- 
Films tures, which have been made with the 

assistance of Erpi Picture Consultants, 
Inc. The last lowa State College announcement 


states that its new sound-on-film list replaces all 
sound-on-dise subjects heretofore offered. The 
University of lowa distributes all the University 
of Chicago films available, and intends to add to the 
list as the films are completed. All 16mm. sound- 
on-film educational subjects rent for approximately 


$2.00 per reel per day. 


Section IV 
Services Other Than the Distribution 
of Visual Aids 


\lthough financial competence is a major factor 
in the nature and amount of visual aids which may 
be made available, other types of services seem to 
be possible with small additional expense. 

Seventeen Departments of Visual Education, in- 
sofar as information has been made available to us, 


issue only catalogs of visual aids to the 


Helpful schools of their state. The organization 
Catalog of catalogs varies materially in useful- 
Arrange- Th, 

9& ness to the borrower. These catalogs 
ments 


are either organized alphabetically, or 
classified as to source or subject matter. 
Some catalogs mention an advisory service which 
will assist teachers in the selection of equipment, 


in the purchase of films, and in_ the 


Advisory handling of equipment. In some cases 
Service printed manuals are sent together with 


the motion pictures or slide sets to 
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guide the teacher in presenting the visual aid. 
These manuals are usually those which the produc- 
er of the film has compiled. Such films, 
for example, as the Eastman Classroom 
Films, DeVry School Films, Yale 


Chronicles are always accompanied by 


Classroom 
Guides 


supplementary literature. It has been noted that 
the distribution of glass slides more often includes 
classroom guides than does that of motion pictures. 

Some Departments, such as Indiana University, 
issue a printed synopsis of each film, in addition 
to the teaching manuals, which are available for 
only a few. The University of Kansas sends lesson 
plans with each set of glass slides or filmslides. 
The University of California loans printed manuals 
with many of its films, but recommends that for 
greatest benefit, teachers should study such films 
well in advance, and so offers the manuals for sale 
at low cost (from five to fifteen cents). 

Six of the State Departments of Visual Educa- 
tion issue handbooks on the various visual aids. 
These are: Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts, New York State Visual Instruc- 

tion Division, Ohio State Visual In- 


' 
Teachers struction Exchange, Pennsylvania V1s- 
Handbooks ; det ie ' 
ual Instruction Division, University ot 
Wisconsin, and Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. The last-named has published, 1934, its 


handbook for the use of teachers throughout the 
It is entitled, ““Handbook of Visual In- 


country. 
Dent, and sells for 


struction,” by Ellsworth C. 
$1.50. All of the handbooks discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages of each type of visual aid, des- 
cribe the projection equipment, and make recom- 
mendations for selection under varying conditions. 
The Pennsylvania and Ohio handbooks contain 
sample lesson plans, each of which shows the ef- 
fective use of some one type of visual aid, such as 
the school journey, or the stereograph. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction has undertaken the publica- 
tion of a series of monograpiis on visual aids. To 
date, two of these have been completed. The ma- 
terial was assembled by visual education commit- 
tees of the State Teachers Colleges, Normal Schools, 
and the State Director of Visual Education. The 
first treats of “Visual Education and the School 
Journey,” and the second describes “Object-Speci- 
men-Model and a Blackboard Technique”. Type 
lesson plans are suggested for the use of each of 
these visual aids for various school grades. The 
Department of Visual Education offers to teachers 
from time to time, circulars which list the names 
and addresses of distributors of visual aids. There 
are directories for geography, history, and science, 
as well as for visual aids in general. 

New York State in addition to a small handbook, 


issues pamphlets based on specific lesson units in 
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the syllabus, and lists the slides which may be bor- 
rowed to enrich the teaching of each unit. These 
pamphlets include complete lesson plans for the 


] 


units specified. For example, there are several top- 
ical outlines for Fifth Grade Geography. The one 
on Mexico states that, since only about ten periods 
have been allotted in the New York State syllabus 
for the teaching of the geography of that country, 
slides will assist the teacher in conveying a maxi- 
mum of information in a minimum of time. For 
each of the 162 slides listed, a paragraph or two 
explains the salient facts that may be gained and 
the questions or activities that may result. From 
such assistance as is rendered by these pamphlets, 
it is clear that for each school in the State it is 
possible that the most important facts for each unit 
in geography may be gleaned by the students, and 
follow-up work stimulated. The degree of effec- 
tiveness is, of course, dependent upon the resource- 
fulness of the individual teacher. For the same 
grade there are issued pamphlets on Central Amer- 
ica, Panama Canal Zone, Canada, Alaska, and the 
United States. 

lowa State College offers additional service to 
users of visual aids by means of mimeographs is- 
sued from time to time. There are twenty-four 
such publications, which include instructions on the 
care of equipment, a directory of distributors, a 
bibliography, recent developments, and lesson units. 
The University of Wisconsin, in addition to its 
handbook which contains an excellent bibliography, 
atfords supplementary information to teachers con- 
cerning sources of pictures and other illustrative 
material. 

Courses in visual education have been reported 
by the Indiana University and the University of 
SesdberTeskiing Colorado. Iowa State College is 
Provisions for 
Visual Education 


planning to organize such a 


course. The State of Pennsyl- 


vania! has made it compulsory for 


teachers to complete a given num- 
ber of hours’ work in the use of visual aids before 
they can receive a teaching certificate. 
lPublic Education Bulletin, December, 1934. Published by che 


Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. 


Summary 


The outline which follows is based on the mate- 


rial received from 24 of the 26 states reported as 


having Departments of Visual Education. Those 
States are: 

1. Arizona 7. lowa State College 
2. California 8. lowa 

3. Colorado 9. Kansas 

4. Florida 10. Kentucky 

5. Illinois 11. Massachusetts 

6. Indiana 12. Minnesota 
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13. Missouri 19. Ore 
14. New Jersey 20. Pent lvat 
15. New York 21. South D: 
16. North Dakota 22. Te: 
17. Ohio 23. Utal 
18. Oklahoma 24. Wi 
I. MATERIALS DISTRIBUTED: | 
\. Depts. which distribute 16mm. films 
WL 2, 3) 0:0) 4, Oo, WO, bls te, 1S. 14-47, 19:2 2 
B. Depts. which distribute 35mm. filn 
bocce 3B ©, 25 10, VE. 12, 15; 34. 36, 17. 38: 1 l 
C. Depts. which distribute l6mm 
8, 23, 24, 9 
D. Depts. which distribute 35mm 
16, 18. 
E. Depts. which distribute sound 
6.6, JO, bo 
F. Depts. which distribute stereographs 
13, 18. 
G. Depts. which distribute art prints 
4, 6, 7, 8, 21 
H. Depts. which distribute mounted 
4, 7. 
I. Depts. which distribute filmstrips 
b. fy Sy Be, 20, U7). 2h, bey 2 


II. 


ITI. 


J. Depts. which distribute slides 
All except 10 (Penn. does n 


material. ) 


it distribute 


K. Depts. which include a pictorial histor 
State in their circulating collection 
bs @y 15, 21, Be, 2%. 


EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTED: 


A. Depts, which loan machines with their visual aids 


a, & VE, ot, 2 
B. Depts. which offer an equipment recommendati 


service 


SUPPLEMENTARY SERVICES: 


A. Depts. which issue handbooks of visual inst 
7, 15, 17, 19, 23, 24 
B. Depts. which distribute type lesson units 
7, 15: 34, 2: 
C. Depts. which issue classroom guides with slide 
sets or films. , 
iL, 2, 6, 8, 9, 13, 5, 1% 
D. Depts. which provide courses in teacher-trainin 
in visual education 
0, ‘g 3. 
E. Depts. which issue directories of distributors of 
visual aids 
7, 19, 20, 24 


IV. COSTS TO BORROWERS 


A. Depts. which make no charge for their set 
4, 14, 15. 


B. Depts. which charge only an annual fee 


G'S, Oe. 
C. Depts. which charge “per service” 
Los, A, US, Bay Ley dea 
D. Depts. which provide an annual fee or a 
service fee oe 
2, 8, 10, 12, 13, 18, 19 


*Figures refer to index numbers of states, above 
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Films in the College Classroom 
By JOHN S. ALLEN 


ersity, Hamilton, New York 


Science Survey course at Colgate 


designed to orient freshmen in 


the fields of astronomy, chemistry, geology 
Through an introduction to these sci- 


ences, it aims to give a definite conception of the 


cal orld, some appreciation of the scientific 
iethod and the part it has had in the intellectual 
ife of the race, and the contribution of the physical 


sciences to the solution of some contemporary prob- 


lems. It is not, as its name may imply to some, an 
ttempt to survey the entire domain of the physi- 
cal sciences. It is a logically developed course in 
the physical sciences rather than a “cut-down” ver- 
sion of the elementary courses in the departments 
re presented. 

Class discussion in small groups of less than 
twenty students is emphazied when possible. Ques- 
lectures, demonstrations, conducted visits to 


tions, 


the geological museum, astronomical observatory 
and a geological field trip over the college campus 
are regular parts of the course. One period a week 
is reserved for this course so that all sections may 
be brought together in an auditorium where talk- 
ing movies, lecture-demonstrations or examinations 
ire given. 

The development of modern motion picture meth- 
ds and the advent of talking films has increased the 
value of movies as a teaching device by several hun- 
with 
indicated that too 


dred per cent. Our experience laboratory 


often the 


demonstrations has 
student carries away an impression of gadgets, 


tubes, wires, measuring instruments, etc., and the 
principle that is being illustrated is lost in the maze 


Talk- 


where the lecture can call the students’ 


of apparatus that makes an interesting show. 
ing films, 
attention to important points as the demonstration 
is being carried on before them by someone else 
The fact that 
and telephoto shots can be shown 


than the lecturer, improve on this. 
“close-up shots” 
on a large screen eliminate the difficulties involved 
An- 


imated drawings and stop-motion photography are 


in having a class in a large room and indoors. 


(Concluded on page 175) 


V. MISCELLANEOUS: 


\. Depts. which distribute only catalogs of visual 


aids, with no supplementary material........ (17) 
1, 2, 4, 5; 6,8; 9; 10,11, 12, 13, 14, 16; 98) 19 21. 22. 
B. Depts. which render additional service........... ( #) 
3, 7, 15, 17, MD ZS, 2. 
C. Depts. whose catalogs are very well annotated....( 5) 
5, G, 12, 22, ae. 
D. Depts. whose catalogs are very well classified....( 9) 


1, 3, 4, 6, 9, 13, 15, 23, 24. 
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The Film Estimates 


The Educational Screen 





Baby Face Harrington (C. Butterworth, Una 
Merkel) (MGM) Dumb, timid clerk, ambitious 
for gay life, becomes linked incredibly with 
gangland. Blunders into capture of gang and 
emerges hero. Absurd plot made hilarious by 
hero’s solemn stupidity and Merkel’s breezy 
comedy as his wife. 6-4-35 
(A) Amusing (Y) Prob. good (C) Little interest 


Behind the Green Lights (N. Foster, Judith 
Allen) (Mascot) Inane, unconvincing stuff. 
Detective-hero works hard to bring known 
murderer to trial, but lawyer-fiancee, supposed 
dupe of shyster, wins acquittal by ludicrous 


methods. When criminal almost kills her 
father she repents in time. 5-21-35 
(A) Stupid (Y) Worthless (C) No 


Black Fury (Paul Muni, Karen Morley) 
(Warner) Powerful picture, with incredible 
moments, of struggle between miners, tricked 
into strike, and mine-owners tricked into 
brutal resistance. Muni splendid as lowly 
strike-leader risking all to right wrong and 
win strike single-handed. 5-14-35 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Grim (CC) By no means 


Break of Hearts (Katharine Hepburn, Chas. 
Boyer) (RKO) Humble -music-student heroine 
and symphony-conducting, philandering hero 
meet, succumb, marry, and divorce. Hero then 
disintegrates so heroine rushes back for re- 
marriage. Excellent acting and strong dra- 
matic values greatly atone for trite story. 5-28-35 


(A) Entertaining (Y) Better not (C) No 


Captain Hurricane (James Barton, Helen 
Westley) (RKO) Labored character comedy 
concerned with elementary folk and a middle- 
aged love affair. Well-meaning and harmless, 
but hardly convincing as “Cape Cod life.” 
Uninspired dialog and mediocre acting cannot 
redeem so feeble a story. 5-28-35 
(A) Stupid (Y) Poor (C) No 


Casino Murder Case, The ( Paul Lukas) (MGM) 
Typical Van Dine thriller, with a new Philo 
Vance, whose speech and personality hardly 
fit. Very complex story involving phony con- 
fession, misleading clues, and hint of the new 
“heavy water.” Police unimaginably stupid, 
as usual. Vance never fails. 5-28-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Passable (C) Too strong 


Devil Is A Woman, The (Marlene Dietrich) 
(Para) Supposedly “artistic” production of 
tawdry tale against hectic background of 
carnival Spain, about contemptible but “‘irre- 
sistible’’ heroine who makes incredible asses 
of strong men, including hero. Artificial. false. 
pictorially cluttered. 5-21-35 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) By no means (C) No 


Dinky (Jackie Cooper, Mary Astor) (Warner) 
Simple, wholesome little story. Manly young 
hero is cadet in military academy till mother’s 
misfortune lands him in nearby orphanage 
temporarily. Shows convincingly that charac- 
ter, not mere possession, is the important 
thing in life. 5-14-35 
(A) Pleasing (Y) Very good (C) Very good 

Divorce Racket, The (Olive Borden, Jas. 
Rennie) (Paradise) Mediocre murder-mystery 
in which suave district attorney combines ro- 
mantic pursuit of heroine with leisurely detec- 
tion of murderer of the shyster-villain. Action 
consists largely in endless dialing of tele- 
phones. Poorly done in all respects. 5-28-35 


(A) Dull (Y) Poor (C) No 


Dog of Flanders (Frankie Thomas, O. P. 
Heggie} (RKO) Softened version, fairly well 
acted, of Ouida’s poignant story of Dutch 
boy’s struggle between poverty and ambition 
to become a Rubens. Unconvincing spots, but 
human appeal is there and the dog is ador- 
able. Very sad at times. 5-14-35 


(A) Fair (Y) Good (C) Probably good 


Doubting Thomas (Will Rogers, Billie Burke) 
(Fox) Sausage-making hero fights small-town 
amateur theatricals which are upsetting his 
stage-struck wife and daughter-in-law-to-be. 
He tricks them out of it by hilarious methods 
and wins limelight for himself. Typical Rogers 
picture. 6-4-35 


(A) Good of kind (Y) Amusing (C) Good 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted 
only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 


Date of mailing on weekiy serv 
(A) Discriminating Adults ( 


Escape Me Never (Elizabeth Bergner) (Brit- 
ish) (U.A.) Highly artificial plot built merely 
to make dramatic moments for Bergner as 
waif-mother, unmarried, gay in adversity, fight- 
ing wealth and society to hold her worthless 


lover, and winning a pitiful success. Notable 
only for Bergner role. 6-4-35 
(A) Unusual (Y) Decidedly not (C) No 


Girl from 10th Avenue (Bette Davis, Ian 
Hunter) (lst Nat.) Cheap heroine saves aristo- 
crat hero as he is drowning romantic sorrows. 
They marry in drunken orgy, but she holds 
him despite waverings toward his former flame. 
Heavily spiced with unconventionality and fast- 
and-loose marriage. 6-4-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Unwholesome (C) No 

Goin’ to Town (Mae West) (Para) Back to 
old type Mae West film, with heroine as 
brazen vulgarian, mumbling risque wisecracks, 
rolling in wealth, using her one method to 
climb from rough Western town to high so- 
ciety and marriage to English Earl. Fast, 
clever, hilarious bad taste. 5-21-35 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Unwholesome (C) No 


Hei Tiki (Maori cast) (First Division) Pre- 
sents legend of the love charm, with all-Maori 
cast, in picturesque New Zealand settings. 
Interesting for tribal life, beliefs, customs and 
costumes, with violent and primitive battles 
between rival tribes for climax. Voice accom- 
paniment. 5-14-35 
(A) Novel (Y) Different (C) Little interest 

Hoosier Schoolmaster (Norman Foster, Char- 
lotte Henry) (Monogram) Uninspired version 
of Eggleston’s post-Civil-War story. Ex-soldier 
becomes schoolmaster in Indiana village. His 
romance with “bound girl” brings conflict with 
citizenry, but melodramatic ending brings hap- 
piness to both. 5-14-35 
(A) Dull (Y) Dull (C) No interest 

Informer, The (V. McLaglen, Heather Angel) 
(RKO) Strong, expertly acted film of under- 
world events in Irish Rebellion. Huge, braw!l- 
ing, gin-soaked hero, penniless, betrays pal to 
death for gold. Pursued, he turns cringing 
coward and dies by law’s guns at absurd ecli- 
max. Sympathy misdirected. 5-14-35 
(A) Powerful of kind (Y) No (C) By no means 





Les Miserables (Fredric March, Charles 
Laughton) (U.A.) The great story greatly 
filmed, with all leading roles notably acted. 
March fine as pitiful victim of brutal injustice. 
Laughton superb as implacable, merciless 
Javert. Hard to imagine finer dramatizing of 
great novel within two hours. 5-14-35 
(A) Notable (Y) Excellent (C) Mature 


Let "Em Have It (R. Arlen, Bruce Cabot) 
(U.A.) Another exciting, fast-moving story of 
three fine young “G Men” and ruthless crim- 
inal gang. Chiefly interesting for skillful 
methods of detection by government experts. 
Restrained treatment, minimum killings, cred- 
ible action. 5-21-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Probably good (C) No 

Mark of the Vampire (Lionel Barrymore) 
(MGM) Another horror tale about supposed 
depredations of group of vampires, aiming 
solely to shock, chill, terrify throughout, with 
“surprise” ending. Stupid as drama, need- 
lessly gruesome, pointlessly prolonged till even 
the horror becomes dull. 5-21-35 


(A)Gruesome (Y)Certainly not (C) By nomeans 


McFadden’s Flats (Walter Kelly, Andy Clyde) 
(Para) An enjoyable, slow-moving farce-com- 
edy of lower New York with Irish bricklayer 
and Scotch barber chief characters. Much 
homely humor, real human interest and pathos, 
and good dialog make antique theme thor- 
oughly amusing caricature. 5-21-35 
(A) Amusing (Y) Amusing (C) Funny 


Mystery Man, The (Robt. Armstrong) (Mono- 
gram) Another impossible “live wire’ news- 
paper man who goes out single-handed to catch 
a killer, meets endless obstacles, but wins 


e is shown on each film. 

Youth Figs 8 eo oe 
case, girl and job. Pure hokum, but lively 
enough in action and tempo to rank as enter- 
taining mediocrity. 5-28-35 


(A) Fair (Y) Perhaps (C) No 

No Ransom (Leila Hyams, Phillips Holmes) 
(Liberty) Mediocre effort, poorly acted, to 
illustrate madness of younger generation and 
secret of happy family life. Millionaire pay 
gangster to kill him, gangster kidnaps him in- 
stead, falls for daughter so nobly gives up 
money, father and daughter. 5-28-35 
(A) Impossible (Y) Stupid (C) No 

One Frightened Night (Wallace Ford) (Mas- 
cot) Mediocre detective thriller about rich 
uncle assembling his heirs to hand out his 
wealth. One fake heir, sliding doors, scare 
devices, murder, dumb detective suspecting 
everybody in turn, ete. Largely a thorough 
waste of time. 6-4-35 
(A) Crude (Y) Harmless (C) Hardly 

Our Little Girl (Shirley Temple) (Fox) 
Shirley delights, as always, but story trite and 
thin. Happy couple drift apart for no very 
convincing reason and are re-united by their 
adorable child. Of value for little star’s act- 
ing and for showing unfortunate effect of 
parental friction on children. 5-28-35 
(A) Fair (Y) Yes, ifitinterests (C) Maturetheme 


People Will Talk (Charles Ruggles, Mary 
Boland) (Para.) Amusing farce with principals 
in typical roles. Devoted couple decide to 
quarrel in order to reconcile their wrangling 
daughter and son-in-law. In the attempt they 
become estranged themselves and humorous 
complications ensue. 6-4-35 
(A) Fair of kind (Y) Amusing (C) No 

Strangers All (May Robson, Preston Foster) 
(RKO) Harmless but crude domestic comedy. 
‘the fine old actress does her usual best, but 
cannot save such a mixture ot exaggeratea 
character, false motivation, and paintul over- 


acting. Largely unintelligent and unconvinc- 
ing throughout. 5-21-35 
(A) Absurd (Y) Poor (C) No 


Swell Head (Wallace Ford, Dickie Moore 
(Fox) Despite some crudities and inadequate 
acting, this baseball yarn achieves genuine 
realism. Ford plays the braggart hero so dettiy 
as to win sympathy, in spite of his blatant 
conceit and uncouth conduct. Mostiy laugh 
able, appealing and human. 5-28-35 
(A) Passable (Y) Very good (C) Good 

Under the Pampas Moon (Warner Baxter, 
Ketti Gallian) (Fox) Swashbuckling, engag- 
ing, Argentine gaucho hero loves and leaves 
women, loves and keeps horses. Airplane drops 
heroine and villain to make exciting compli- 
cations ending in swanky Buenos Aires cafe 
Romantic-dance-melodrama. 6-4-35 


(A) Depends on taste (Y) Doubtful (C) No 

Waltz Time in Vienna (German production 
and cast) Lively, colorful musical comedy, rich 
in famous melodies, but tries too hard and 
overdoes fast-tempo photography. Plot con- 
cerns authorship of waltz composed for Eng- 
lish queen. German dialog, but complete 
English titles. Acting fair. 5-14-35 
(A)Novel (Y) Probably good (C)Little interest 


Werewolf of London (Henry Hull, Warner 
Oland) (Univ) Mere scare-shudder-horror stuff 
built on ancient superstition, with two were- 
wolves, lest one be not enough. Their struggle 
for flower that is sole antidote to their mad- 
ness brings grim tragedy to them, and relief 
to the audience. 5-21-35 
(A) Hardly (Y) No (C) Certainly not 

What Price Crime (Charles Starrett) (RKO) 
Just another detective-versus-gangster con- 
coction, laid in Hollywood, with heroine the 
sister of arch-gangster, who is outwitted and 
run to earth by hero after endless auto-chase 


over selected vacant streets. Hero’ wins 
heroine ! 6-4-35 
(A) Twaddle (Y) No (C) No 
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| Department of Visual Instruction 


Meeting of the Department of Visual Instruction 
The National Education Association 


Denver, Colorado, July 1-2, 1935 


Auditorium of the Women's Club, Between | 4th and |5th 
on Glenarm Street 


General Theme: Visual-Sensory Aids As a Coordinat 
ing Factor in the Integrated School 

Presiding Officer: Wilber Emmert, Director of Vis 
ual Instruction, State Teachers College, Ind 

f the De 


ana, Pennsylvania, and President « 
partment of Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association. 
First Session, Monday Afternoon, July | 
1:30-1:50 The Noon-Day Movies, Education's 
New Tool—L. K. Meola, Visual Education 
Chairman , John Hay High School, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 
1:50-2:15 The Role of a Visual Aid and Sensory 
Technique Course in Teacher Preparation 
for the New Day Henry Klonower, Chief, 
Teacher Division, State Department of Pub 


lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


2:15-2:40 The Place of an Extension Service 
Bureau in the Visual Education Program ot 
a State H. L. Kooser, Director of Visual 
Instruction Service, University of lowa, 


Ames, Iowa 

2:40-3:05 A Large Area Visual Instruction Serv 
ice—Lowry Nelson, Extension Service, Brig 
ham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

3:05-3:25 Systematic Visual Education in_ th 
Average School—William H. Dudley, The 
William H. Dudley Visual Education Sery 
ice, Chicago, [llinois. 


+ 


3:45 A Course in the Correlation of the 


w 
bo 
Ji 


Arts—Merrill Bishop, Director of Education, 
Secondary Division, San Antonio Schools, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


Annual Spring Meeting of New Jersey Group 


The New Jersey Visual Education Association ex 
hibit and demonstration, held in the Log Cabin room 
of the Hotel Douglas, Friday evening, May 24th, at 
tracted visitors from far and near. 

At the dinner-meeting which preceded the display 
of mechanical devices, A. G. Baleom, president of the 
Association, made mention of the fact that it was the 
fourth annual spring meeting, and very briefly outlined 
a history of the organization. As 1s the custom at these 
meetings, each guest arose, and volunteered his name, 
occupation and affiliation with visual instruction a 
tivities. 

Much of the mechanical equipment and material on 
display were shown through the courtesy of J. C. Reiss, 





Conducted by ELLSWORTH C. DENT, Secretary 


3:45-4:00 Discussion, Announcements, Appoint- 


ments. 


Second Session, Tuesday Noon, July 2 

12:00-1:20 Luncheon Meeting. Held in the Brown 
Palace Hotel. C. F. Hoban, State Director 
of Visual Education, Department of Publig 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. ; 

1:00-1:20 Making the Rocky Mountains a part 
of a School Program—Lloyd Shaw, Super- 
intendent, Cheyenne Mountain Schools, Col- 
orado Springs, Colorado. 


Third Session, Tuesday Afternoon, July 2 

1:30-2:00 How to Prepare and Present a Science 
Night Program—Robert Collier, Jr., Science 
Department, South High School, Denver, 
Colorado. 

2:00-2:25 Characteristics in Still Pictures for In- 
structional Use in the Classroom — Lelia 
Trolinger, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

2:25-2:45 The Use of Cartoons and the Chalk 
Talk in the Classroom—George Ream, Prin- 
cipal of the Senior High School, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 

2:45-3:10 Classroom Demonstration: Culminat- 

ing Activity in Visual Education Using the 

Opaque Projector—Inez C. Larson, Alcott 

School, Denver, Colorado. 

3:10-3:30 The Adaptation of Art to Classroom 
W ork Kdna Helstern, Central Grade 
School, Pueblo, Colorado. 

3:30-3:45 Report of The Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ellsworth C. Dent, Washington, D. C. 

3:45-4:00 Reports of Committees; Election of 
Officers; Appointment of Committees; Plans 
for the year 1935-1936. 


local dealer. The projection of talking and color pic- 
tures were the highlights of the demonstration. Their 
possibilities were discussed and great interest was 
aroused in the Kodachrome process of photographing 
nature in natural colors. 

G. P. Foute demonstrated a new type of rubber 
screen, and criticized teachers using indifferent tools. 
“Tremendous progress has been made in the selection 
of visual aids for classroom instruction,” he declared. 


The teaching of reading was illustrated by a home- 
made film, produced by the Newark Board of Educa- 
tion with the cooperation of the Webster Street School 
faculty. The camera work was done by Arthur J. 
Peck, a nephew and close associate of Mr. Baleom in 
visual instruction work. 
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The Educational Screen 


| News and Notes 





Pupils Discuss Character Education Film 

A recent experimental showing of the first of a series 
of Character Education films to a selected group of 
New York City public school children, was arranged 
by Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, 
and Will Hays, President of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America. 4,500 fifth and 
sixth grade pupils from seven schools saw a one-reel 
cutting from Sooky and afterwards discussed the moral 
and ethical problems presented. 

The program was a prelude to the showing in New 
York City of a series of twenty-one films prepared by 
the Committee on Social Values in Motion Pictures, 
of which Dr. Howard M. LeSourd, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Boston University, is chairman. The 
pictures have been edited and arranged to a point a 
lesson. They are designed not only to teach children 
the fundamental virtues, but also to give parents a 
technique for dealing with child problems. Other 
films from which such one-reel condensations have 
been made are: Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer, Tom 
Brown of Culver, Wednesday's Child, Young Amer- 
ica, Cradle Song, Skippy, and Alias the Doctor. 

The films will be given national distribution follow- 
ing their showing to New York schools. Their use 
for any other purpose than educational is forbidden. 

Eight centers of distribution and supervision have 
been established. They are—Boston: Dr. Howard Le- 
Sourd, Boston University; Chicago: Prof. Frank N. 
Freeman, University of Chicago; Indianapolis: Prof. 
Edward Bartlett, Depauw University; Los Angeles: 
Prof. Harold Jones, University of California, Berk- 
eley; New Haven: Dr. Mark A. May, Yale Univer- 
sity; New York City: for schools, Miss Rita Hoch- 
heimer, Education; for 
churches, Prof. Harrison S. Elliott, Union Theologt- 


Department of Visual 


cal Seminary, and for social agencies, George J. Zeh- 
rung, Y. M. C. A. Film Exchange, 347 Madison Ave. 


Department of the N. E. A. Sponsors 
Study Guides 

The new study guide on Les Miserables is the first 
to be issued under the sponsorship of the Department 
of Secondary Education of the National Education 
Association. Carefully planned study guides for se- 
lected photoplays have been compiled by educational 
authorities and endorsed by the Association and are 
being forwarded to the heads of the 18,000 high schools 
and to many of the private and parochial schools of 
the nation. The plan, announced by Ernest D. Lewis, 
president of the Department of Secondary Education 
and chairman of the Department of Social Studies of 


onducted by JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN 


the Evander Childs High School, New York (| 
marks the approval and extension of the pioneering 
work done by the National Council of Teachers of 
English which for the last two years has published 
study guides on outstanding motion pictures for use 
in classrooms only. 

Four teachers of social science, history, French and 
English respectively, have collaborated in preparing 
the Les Miserables guide which will be adapted for use 
in each of these subjects. Specific classroom discus 
sions before and after seeing the photoplay are outlined 
and there is a 15-minute radio dramatization. Studies 
are now being planned for Call of the Wild, Midsum 
mer Night’s Dream and The Crusades. Dr. William 


Lewin will be managing editor. 


Another College Offers Visual Course 

The May issue of THE EpucationaL ScREEN car 
ried a list of colleges offering Courses in Visual 
Instruction this summer. Since then we have re 
ceived a report of a course in Visual Education to 
be given during the summer session by Paul (| 
Nelson at Stout institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
This course is also given during each of the two 
semesters. There are no other courses offered in 
the state except brief two or three day courses con 
ducted by members of the staff of the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, The University at Wisconsin, 
at teachers’ colleges in the state. Mr. J. E. Hansen, 
Chief of the Bureau, is broadcasting a series of 
programs for teachers on Visual Education in the 


Modern School System each Thursday. 


World Federation of Education Associations 

The 1935 meeting of the World Federation of 
Education Associations will be held, August 10-17, 
in Oxford, England. The meeting will be in con 
junction with two other strong international or 
ganizations, the International Federation of Teach- 
ers Associations (elementary) and the International 
Federation of Associations of Teachers in Second 
ary Schools, which guarantees representation from 
most of the countries. 

The program of subjects to be discussed at the 
various meetings will be very comprehensive, and 
cover most of the problems connected with teach 
ing and education generally. The British Film I[n- 
stitute is arranging the program of the visual sec 
tion which has been given an important place in 
the conference. 

The British Committee is preparing for various 


sorts of entertainment and special tours under the 
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There asntt also h, 


an exhibit of work of children of the 


direction of local committees. 
English 


schools. Persons who are interested in_ sailit 

dates, cost of travel, accommodations, etc.. should 
write to the headquarters office of the World Fed 
eration, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washingtor 


pe. ©. 


Students Exhibit Visual Aids 

The students in Mrs. Edna Richmond’s Eduea 
tion classes at State Teachers ( ollege. 
West Virginia, are finding out for themselves the 
effectiveness of visual aids in their student teaching 
On a table in the college library they have arrang¢ 
a weekly exhibit in visual education and are co 
piling a list of questions asked by interested visi 
tors. A comprehensive bibliography has been pre 
pared to help students who wish to read more about 


the subject. 


Ohio Bill Provides Visual Funds 

The Ohio Legislature has unanimously passed at 
amendment to House Bill 158 giving a portion of 
the film censorship revenue for a state owned col 
lection of visual aids. The measure reads: “Fifty 
per cent of all moneys received from the motion pi 
ture license fees collected ... in excess of sucl 
amount as shall be necessary to pay the operating 
expenses, including salaries, of the division of 
censorship shall be paid into a fund to be used by 
the director of education for disseminating informa 
tion relative to the history, scenic beauties, natu! 
resources, and industries of Ohio through the ot 
fice of the director of visual education of the 
vision of public instruction, and for the creatio 


maintenance, administration and regu 


1 
| 
l 


ation of 

suitable collection of visual aids for loan to the edu 

cational institutions of Ohio . 
All those who made this legislation possible are 


tire 


to be greatly congratulated on the Success ot 


persistent efforts. 


Test Value of Films for CCC Use 


An experiment to discover what educational filn 
are best for CCC camp use, is announced in Happ, 


Fred E.. Kelly. Edu 


Days, weekly paper of the CCC 
cational Adviser of Company 385, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, is conducting the experiment undet 
7 


the direction of E. C. Dent, supervisor of visual 


instruction, National Park Service Members of 


1 
} 


three camps will take part in the study and their 
reactions will be carefully recorded. Mr. Kelly has 
booked a hundred films from the National Park 
Service for use in classes in health and hygiene 
first aid, American history, nature study and 
forestry. 

The films will be rated according to the educa 


tional response of the enrollees. For instance, 


ry ucd on page 175 
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Film A\ctivities 


Foreign Film Programs Arranged by International 
House, The University of Chicago* 





Since 1932, foreign talking films have been a reg- 
ular part of the educational program of Interna- 
tional House at the University of Chicago. During 
this three year period, a program comprised of 
more than 70 different foreign films in English, 
French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Russian and 
Yiddish, has been presented under the joint spon- 
sorship of International House and the Renaissance 
Society of the University of Chicago. 

The objectives of the program have been (1) to 
aid in teaching languages by providing background 
and illustrations for readings, by affording exam- 
ples of proper diction and pronunciation, and by 
stimulating interest in further study of language 
and literature; (2) to increase understanding of con- 
temporary problems of foreign peoples; (3) to stim- 
ulate interest in the study of foreign literature and 
culture; and (4) to afford to students and faculty 
of educational institutions entertainment of a cul- 
tural level and kind not ordinarily obtainable. 

[n choosing pictures for the program, the Selec- 
tion Committees have approved for showing only 
those films which are satisfactory media for realiz- 
ing these four objectives and which are regarded 
by foreign citizens as fair treatments of the prob- 
lems of their countries or worthwhile representa- 
tions of their literature. 

Finding pictures suitable from both points of 
view has not been easy. To secure enough pictures 
for weekly showings throughout each year, it has 
been necessary to repeat the best films several times 
and this year it became necessary to assist in im- 
porting and distributing pictures in order to im- 
prove the standard set in the past. 

During March and April of this year, Interna- 
tional House arranged showings in 24 educational 
institutions for several French feature pictures im- 
ported by the French Talking Films Committee of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The necessity of obtaining pictures for our own 
program from sources in addition to those now 
open, supplemented by requests from fifty or more 
educational institutions for aid in finding suitable 
pictures, influenced us to make the following plans 


*Editor's Note—We are privileged to announce the appearance 
in the September issue of an extended article on the film ac- 
tivities of International House, written by Wesley Greene, As- 


sistant Director of Educational Activities. The notable ex- 
pansion of International House activities in the serious film 
held, starting from very modest beginnings, will make interest- 


ing reading 
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for the summer and next academic year; 

(1) International House has arranged a_ nine- 
week program of French, German, Russian, and 
Spanish features, and Erpi instructional pictures 
available to educational institutions in 1935-36. 

(2) A committee of American language instruc- 
tors will meet in Paris this summer to select pic- 
tures for importation into the United States for 
educational showings. Representatives of lang- 
uage departments in all parts of the United States 
are being invited to communicate with Interna- 
tional House, Chicago, before July 15 for informa- 
tion as to the time and place of this meeting. 

(3) To demonstrate the significance of the talk- 
ing picture for instructional purposes, International 
House is arranging a tour of the United States for 
several scholars prepared to give illustrated lec- 
tures on the history and geography of various parts 
of the world. From June to November of this year, 
Dr. James Wellard, English lecturer and writer 
who received his doctor’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago as the holder of a Rockefeller Fel- 
lowship, will be available to speak on some phase 
of English literature or geography. His lectures, 
which will be illustrated with 16mm. sound films 
and slides, should be excellent laboratory material 
for courses in the use of visual aids in education. 

During the three years since International House 
and the Renaissance Society of the University of 
Chicago organized a program for foreign films, ob- 
jectives have been clarified, criteria for judging 
pictures determined, hundreds of films previewed 
and more than 70 selected and presented. The re- 
sults of this initial period are now to be made 
available to other educational institutions. 


Gutlohn Library Agencies 


Harry A. Kapit, vice-president of W. O. Gutlohn 
Inc., announces additional agencies who will handle 
their 16mm. sound-on-film releases, namely, Ideal 
Pictures Corporation, 30 East Eighth Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Bass Camera Company, Inc., 179 
West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois; Erker 
Brothers Optical Company, 610 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc., 


Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Mogull 16mm. Film Catalog 


The 48-page catalog of 16mm. silent motion pic- 
tures issued by Mogull Brothers, New York City, 
contains a complete variety of subjects suitable for 
exhibition in home, school, church and other non- 
theatrical groups. The films are classified under 
such headings as Entertainment, Sports, Travel and 
Customs, Nature, Science, Industries, Sociology, 
Transportation, History, Biography, World War, 


The Educational Screen 
and Religion. Besides the rental library, informa- 
tion is given on short subjects for sale. 

A 2-page supplement lists the 16mm. sound-on- 
film product also offered by this company, includ- 
ing many entertainment features, the Music Mas- 
ters series, Sports and Travelogs, Organlogues, 


Cartoons and Comedies. 


Film on Child Development 


Erpi Picture Consultants announces the completion 
of a seven reel talking motion picture entitled Life B 
gins produced in collaboration with Dr. Arnold Gesell, 
Director of the Yale University Clinic of Child De- 
velopment. The film is the result of a quarter of a 
century of research on the part of Dr. Gesell and his 
associates. For the past decade he has used the mo- 
tion picture camera to record his tests carried on in 
a unique nursery-laboratory at the Yale Clinic. The 
film marks the first broad attempt to record all the 
human behavior patterns of babies during the first 
year of existence as a means of charting normal 
growth. 

The nursery-laboratory at the Yale Clinic proved 
an ideal setting for the study of these significant baby 
actions. In a specially designed photographic dome 
and in a screened studio the enchanting miniature stars 
carried on their simple activities, while hidden cameras 
recorded their every movement and Dr. Gesell and 
his associates pursued their investigations. 

The film is divided into seven parts, each presenting 
a different phase of infancy. The first, The Growth of 
Infant Behavior, Early Stages demonstrates the rapid 
growth during the first year of life. The increasing 
ability of the infant to use his hands in manipulating 
objects is emphasized in The Development of Infant 
Behavior, Later Stages. Posture and Locomotion deals 
with the stages by which the baby grows from his help 
less condition of early infancy to the period when he is 
able to change his position, pivot, creep, crawl, cruise 
around his crib and finally walk unaided. How a 
baby spends his day is shown in 4 Baby's Day at 
Twelve Weeks. 

“As the baby grows older the schedule of his dail) 
care and the cycle of his daily behavior undergo in 
teresting changes,” Dr. Gesell explains. In A Thirty 
Six Weeks’ Behavior Day these changes are shown. 
Does a baby’s learning depend upon exercise or natural 
growth? What are the possibilities and limitations of 
training? Learning and Growth gives the answers, The 
section Early Social Behavior shows the amazingly 
early age at which babies display their social instincts. 
and how these instincts may be wisely nurtured. 

Bookings are now being made for the film with all 
types of organizations interested in child welfare work. 
When desired, Erpi will furnish sound equipment and 


handle all details of the showing. 
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A\mong the Magazines and Books 
School Executives Magazine ( March, 35) “Train Conducted by MARION F. LANPHIER 


ing in Visual Education,” by E. E. Macy 

Compulsory education and the truant officer are rap 
idly disappearing because of the use of modern meth 
ods. “Visual education is one of the newest and most 
successful of these methods.” The consensus of opinion 


now is that training in the principles and t 


technics fot 
the use of visual and other sensory aids should be an 
essential part of the equipment of every elementary, 
secondary and special teacher. Visual instruction is, at 
the same time, more economical and more effective than 
the usual methods. “Ina recent investigation in Chicago, 
an average gain in achievement of 24% was shown as 
a direct result from the use of visual aids. This means 
a saving of about $8,000,000 yearly in the educational 
17 


budget.” Teachers must be trained so that they will 


be able to make wise. selection of visual 
materials, to correlate the content with the 
units of instruction, and to be able to handle the 
physical equipment properly. They must also know 
the best method of presenting each particular aid, and 
must have a profound knowledge of the philosophy 
that underlies learning through the senses,” as Kl 
nower says. The Bucknell plan of teacher instructior 
in visual methods is. briefly described, and highl 


rated. 


The Modern Language Journal (March, ‘35) 
“Foreign Talking Pictures in Modern Language In 
struction,” by Edward B. Ginsburg. 

The development of the use of foreign films by 
schools and colleges in the United States is briefly 
surveyed by the author who has been in close con 
tact with such development since its beginning 
about four years ago. In that time some two hu 
dred German, seventy-five French, and a dozen 
Spanish talking films have been circulated to ap 
proximately three hundred institutions 

The films thus far used consist exclusively of 
theatrical feature films selected as of special intet 
est or value to schools. \ very few travel film 
have been combined with these and the French 
version of the “Three Little Pigs” has enjoyed con 
siderable popularity. The value of such foreigi 
entertainment pictures is analyzed. As a rule the 
filming of the foreign classics has not been marked 
by great success. The author believes, in the light 


of his experience, that “only a considerably abridged 


film of a classical StOry would be practi al for school 
use in correlation with instruction.” 
A plan for the development of educational films 


of the most valuable type is outlined. “The po 


tential pedagogical value of sound films lies chiefly 


in their ability to serve as models for pronuncia- 
tion and to supply, as a background for study, act- 
ual and thorough pictures of a foreign country, its 
people and their customs. ... The film of the near 
future will be so constructed as to combine with 
utmost efficiency the various methods of language 
instruction. ‘The visual background will be accom- 
panied by a spoken description which will make 
the former serve as a visible illustration of the 


language and grammar.” 


Parent-Teacher Magazine (April, 735) “Schocl 
Movies Projected by the P. T. A.”, by Catheryne 
Cooke Gilman. 

From conferences in fifty-seven cities have come 
questions as to the means for providing motion pic- 
tures for the schools. A frequent query is, “How 
can you convince the local boards of the importance 
of this work?” The summaries of the nine volume 
study of the Payne Fund made by Charters and 
Forman should be consulted by all parents. “We 
must not let anyone forget that children learn 
faster from motion pictures, and remember what 
ger and in greater detail than what they 
hear or read. We must not let others forget that 
with motion pictures teachers can teach large 


they see lon 


classes even more effectively than they can teach 
small classes without it. Failures and repeaters in 
grades, known to add greatly to the expense of 
education, can be materially reduced by giving 
them another teaching medium which is effective 
with the ‘eye-minded’.” 


Educational Method (March, ‘05) “How the 
Museum Contributes to Leisure-Time Interests,” 
by Jane A. White, Ass’t Curator of Education, 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

The study of nature and an appreciation of the 
arts are more and more commending themselves 
for leisure hours. The Board of Education in Pitts- 
burgh, realising this truth, has appropriated $15,000 
annually for extending the work of the Carnegie 
Institute among school children. The classroom in- 
struction is frequently supplemented by a field trip 
to the Museum. Sometimes the visit is followed 
by a school exhibit prepared by the pupils. Junior 
Naturalists Clubs are formed and meet during the 
fall and winter on Saturday mornings from ten to 
twelve. In the summer, they meet daily except 
Saturday. For these clubs, there are no set sub- 
jects, no courses of study, no specified objects to 


observe on field trips before others can be seen. The 


Y 
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club members preserve their collection for an ex- 
hibition held at the end of the summer. 
presented to children spectators who thus become 


Plays are 


interested in zoological, horticultural, or ethnologi- 
cal subjects. A nature-study calendar is now being 
planned when the children will give talks with 


slides. 


School Arts (April, 


Construction 


35) “Opportunities and 
Dangers in Work”, by 


Beard. A helpful article with splendid educational 


Frederica 


spirit. 
“The Art A. Miller. The 


writer gives clear and complete instruction for dis- 


Exhibit”, by Marion 
playing pictures or objects in an exhibit so that 
their worth is not discounted as is frequently the 
case. If instructions are followed, there will be no 
cluttered displays in which the arrangement defeats 
the objective. 


Edith L. The 


whole procedure of printing with paraffin blocks is 


Paraffin Prints” by Manchester. 
made clear and three excellent prints, speaking in 


loud praise of the method, are reproduced. 


American Childhood (April, 35) “Shadow Pup- 
pets in School” by Pauline Benton. Here is a de- 
tailed description of the preparation and manipula- 
tion of puppets made from pasteboard for the pur- 
pose of throwing shadows on a transparent screen. 
The figures are manipulated from below and are 
more Shadow 


puppets originated in China and a court perform- 


sasily produced than marionettes. 
ance was given in 121 B. C. The early figures 
were from fish skin, but now they are made from 
donkey skin and are colored with transparent dyes. 
The article is delightfully illustrated. 


The Journal of Geography (March, °35) “An Ex- 
perimental Evaluation of the Ability of Children to 
Interpret the Pictures Used in Elementary Text- 
books in Geography”, by Floyd A. Cropper. 

A carefully prepared scientific experiment is re- 
ported. The problem concerned itself with the ef- 
fect of instruction upon the interpretation which 
children give to geographic pictures. Twenty 
seventh grade pupils were tested upon twenty pic- 
tures carefully rated by experienced geography 
teachers. Ten pictures were used in the initial 
testing, and after seven weeks of picture instruction 
a second test was given upon the other ten pic- 
tures. In each case, the pupil asked five questions 
on the picture presented to him. All the questions 
were classified as factual or those based on rela- 


tionships. An actual classroom discussion upon 


one of the pictures used for the training is given in 

full in the article. Six important conclusions are 

reached, among which are the following points: 
Teachers vary greatly as to what constitutes high 


pictorial quality for teaching purposes. Without 


The Educational Screen 
definite instruction in the study of pictures, chil- 
dren think of them chiefly in terms of geographic 
facts. After instruction in picture interpretation, 
they think in terms of relationships. Before in- 
struction, the children thought mostly in terms of 
the natural environment. Following instruction, 
human behavior became a more important factor, 
also its relation to the environment. As usual, in- 
telligence had little to do with the improvement in 


weak 


pupils were helped proportionately more than bright 


the ability to interpret pictures, that is, the 
ones. The study indicated that pictures should do 
more than merely supplement the text, or make it 
more interesting. They should be used as special 


study material. 


Photo-Art Monthly (March and April, °35) “Lan- 
tern Slides in Color,” by Prof. Harold F. Schaeffer. 

Color plates for slides being rather expensive for 
a set, the writer tried dye toning and chemical ton- 
ing. The time required and the uncertainty led him 
to try a combination of certain methods. By modi- 
fiying some of the steps and by adding to or sub- 
tracting from a few formulas he worked out the 
procedure which is given very fully. “There is no 
pretense to originality. There is no claim that this 
is the only method or that it is the best method, 
(but) any one can be reasonably sure of presentable 


results.” 


Parents (March, ’35) “How to Take Indoor Mov- 
ies,” by Carl L. Oswald. 

Detailed instructions for photoflood lighting, type 
of film to be 
Lights should be turned on before the children are 


used, and lens settings are given. 


introduced into the scene. 


Intercine (March, °35) “The Encyclopedia of the 
Cinema.” It seems impossible to think of any phase 
of film projection that 1s not covered by the exten- 
sive outline of “The great Encyclopedia of the Cine- 
ma,’ which is given on the first page of this issue. 
The work is alluded to as a huge compilation of 
“The 


to mirror the multiform aspects and the compli- 


many volumes. idea behind our work was 


cated structure of the motion picture. The com- 
pilers were also anxious not to fall into the fault of 
aridity, but to offer a work that should be as full 
f life and character as possible since it deals with 
\es- 


thetics, mechanics, and optics are given a general 


a theme of eminently practical application.” 


treatment, the history of the film is exhaustively 
developed, stereoscopic and coloured films are de- 
scribed, and production is given a readable and sct- 
entific elucidation. Other subjects are, distribution, 
projection halls and programmes, projection, legis- 
lation (social and political aspects), institutes and 


organizations. 
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KEYSTONE 


Geography Unit 
Number Sixteen 


cere “Life in Changing 
New England” ---- 


Ils Now Ready for Delivery 


This completes the Geography Units of 
third-dimension pictures, both standard and 
junior sizes, and of lantern slides — plain 
cr colored — covering the United States. 


Complete List 
of Keystone Geography Units 
Now Available 


The Congo Region 

The Land of the Nile 

Mediterranean Lands 

Switzerland—A Land of Mountains 

Down the Rhine to the Netherlands 
Norway — a Mountainous Country by the Sea 
Arctic Lands and Farthest North 

Southern Lands—Australia and Antarctica 
A World View—Many Lands and Peoples 
10. Life in the Mountain and Plateau States 
11. Life in the Pacific Coast States 

12. Life in the North Central States 

13. Making a Living in Our Southland 

14. Washington—Our Nation's Capital 

15. Life in the Middle Atlantic States 

16. Life in Changing New England 


OP PNOM PWN 


Our list of miscellaneous units is growing 
daily. A complete list will be furnished on 
request. 


Keystone View Company 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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SOUND-ON-FILM 
PORTABLE PROJECTORS 


For Schools, Churches, 
and Educational 
Use 





When purchasing cinema 
equipment, it pays to 
deal with a reliable firm 
that stocks all leading 
makes of equipment. This 
organization has the larg- 
est stock of professional 
equipment and accesso- 
ries in the world. All 
equipment sold by us is 
thoroughly guaranteed. 


We invite inquiries from organizations that contemplate 
installing or renting silent and sound motion picture and 
projection equipment. 


‘for every Projection Need,” call 


Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc. 
723 Seventh Ave. New York City 











CHALLENGER 






A complete portable 
screen unit, compris- 
ing a picture surface 
of finest reflective 
quality with an in- 
genious specially de- 
signed tripod stand. 
Replaces all make- 
shift screen supports. 
May be placed any- 








: STANDARD DELUXE 
<< or CHALLENGER CHALLENGER 
tripod will set. Stan (With Border) (Without Border) 
adjustable to any 307x40".......$20.00 pa he 28 seve yore 

° 36" x48” 25.00 5 gF onedeune e 
h el g h t d es! red 39” 5a” 30.00 70" x06" ........ 80.03 


Quickly set up or 
taken down. Folds 
compactly into small space for 
storage. See your supply dealer 
or write us for details. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., Inc. 


2723 N. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Visual Aids in the Social Studies 


By JOHN J JENKINS 
Director of Visual Instruction 


Bronxville, New York, Public Schoo 


EFORE considering the uses and sources of those 

visual aids which make the social studies more 
vital and interesting, it is essential that the distinc- 
tion between visual instruction and “other instruction” 
be made clear. The main distinction is one of em- 
phasis. Visual instruction emphasizes concrete imag- 
ery in the learning process. “Other instruction” stresses 
the importance of verbal imagery. Both have impor- 
tant roles to play. They supplement one another and 


neither can be dispensed with. 


The blackboard is the most common of visual aids 
to be found in the classrooms of the country. Provid- 
ing, as it does, an opportunity for collective thinking 
through group concentration, pupil and teacher sugges- 
tions may be utilized to an unusual degree in arriv- 
ing at a thorough understanding and more complete 
knowledge of the material under consideration. In the 
social studies it may be used for outlines, slogans, quo- 
tations, rough map sketches driving home geographic 
concepts, diagrams, time lines, and dot, column, bar, 


line, block and circle graphs. 


Maps usually taken for granted as a necessary part 
of a well equipped social studies classroom present the 
problem of the projection to be used. Those who are 
at loss in the matter will find the discussion of the 
Mercator, Sinusoidal, Lambert’s Azimithal, Conte, 
Modified Conic, Polyconic, Homolographic, Interrupted 
Homolographic and the Homosoline Equal Area pro- 
jections distributed by Rand McNally and Company, 


worthwhile reading. 


In the pictorial map field an excellent opportunity 
is provided for the correlation of social studies and 
art. Facts and locations can be determined by refer- 
ence reading and research; the size of the map, the 
form of graphic representation, use of colors, type of 
lettering and actual accomplishment forms a_ worth- 
while art project. Other art projects that can be cor- 
related with the social studies are the making of masks, 
busts, block prints, charcoal drawings, sketches, pas- 
tels, friezes and murals. Professional pictorial maps 
useful in improving classroom decoration and atmo- 
sphere as well as factual interest may be purchased 
from John Day Company, R. R. Bowker & Company, 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, and Rand McNally and 
Company, all of New York City. Two pictorial map 


Conducted by DR. F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


books, having for their topic the United States are: 
“Picture Map Geography of the United States,” by 
Vernon Quinn and Paul S. Johst, published by Fred- 
erick A. Stokes; and a “Picture Book of the United 
States,” by Berta and Elmer Hader, published by the 
Junior Literary Guild, New York City. 


Pictures serving as they do to create atmosphere, 
arouse interest, provide vicarious experience, and bring 
definite facts before the pupils have a place in social 
studies instruction. Among the sources of such pic- 
tures are the magazines: Art and Archeology, Asia, 
Fortune, Home Geographic, National Geographic, Sur- 
vey Graphic, The Literary Digest, Time, Travel. Other 
sources are newspapers and postcards. 

Models made of paper pulp, wood, metal, clay, 
plasticene, soap, plaster paris, paraffin, wire and 
cloth, provide excellent media for pupil activity and 
correlation with other subjects. Woodwork, metal 
craft, and sewing are a few subjects through which 
children can be brought to the realization that each 
is not in a separate compartment having no relation 
to the rest of the school world, but part of an in- 
tegrated, closely knit whole. In the making of 
models accuracy and authenticity are essential. 
The value of this type of activity does not lie in 
the beauty of design and appearance of the finished 
product, but rather in the vicarious learning gained 
through the information necessary to successful 
achievement. “Creative Teaching” published by 
the Davis Press, Worcester, Massachusetts will be 
found to contain interesting suggestions and tech- 
nique. 

Many commercial companies distribute free il- 
lustrative and descriptive materials such as exhibits, 
These 


materials although of value in illustrating points 


charts, bulletins, pamphlets, and booklets. 


under consideraton, stimulating interest, providing 
a survey of a complete process, or creating a desire 
for information beyond textual information, have 
the disadvantage of being agents of propaganda. 
Source books for such materials are listed in Me- 
Clusky, Jenkins, Knowlton, and Merton, “The Place 
of Visual Instruction in the Modern School,” a syl- 
labus for teacher training institutions, published by 
Ellsworth C. Dent, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Should the reader desire to ascertain the uses and 
sources of visual aids involving equipment it 1s 
suggested that he consult A. V. Dorris, “Visual In- 
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eut costs of Mlustrative Material 





WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG — Catalog No. 78 gives 
complete description of Model VA and other Delinea- 
scopes for classroom projection. Address Dept. R-6. 


There is no Substitute for the Superiority 
of the Spencer Delineascope Optical System 











Sound 
Projector 








Syncrofilm Sixteen 
features simplicity, high 
quality, and outstand- 
ing performance, at 


low cost. 


Has ample volume 
for large auditorium 
yet equally adaptable 


to class room use. 


Will operate silent 
films as well as sound. 


The latest in |6mm. 














sound projection. 


LET US TELL YOU MORE ABOUT SYNCROFILM SIXTEEN. 


a = q 
Weber Machine Corp. 
Manufacturers of 35 mm. and 16 mm. Sound Projectors 
59 RUTTER STREET — ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


New York Sales and Export Department 
15 Laight St., N. Y. C. -i- Cable: Romos, N. Y. 














—— 








for 


VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


NE of the definite advantages of opaque pro- 

jection is that you can use pictures from books; 
catalogs, magazines, etc. as illustrative material for 
your lectures. 

The Spencer Model VA Delineascope projects both 
glass slides and opaque material interchangeably. You 
can use standard glass slides to illustrate the subject 
you are teaching and supplement these slides with 
pictures from current magazines. The change from 
opaque to glass slide projection is made simply by the 
turn of a handle. 

Model VA gives brilliant illumination, weighs but 
20 Ibs., is easily portable. 








i ae ee: 
BUFFALO \ NEW YORK =. | 











The World Famous 
HOLMES Educator 


Sound on Film Equipment 


For small or large auditori- 


ums, 35mm. Standard Film 








Complete 


Can now be pur- 

chased by Educa- 

tional Institutions 
FOR 


$175 


down 

Balance 

19 equal 
small 








monthly 





The first and only 
ball bearing pro- 
ector and sound 
head built in one 
init no attach- 
nents. 


payments 


No interest 





Demonstration No carrying 


— 


Free charges 
One Year Full details SEE IT! 
Guarantee on request. HEAR IT! 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1813 Orchard Street CHICAGO 
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The 
Picturol Way 


simplifies teaching and makes 
learning more effective 








Picturol Outfit in New Style Small Compact Case, 
providing space for extra lamp and films. 


The handy, inexpensive little S. V. E. Picturol 
Projector is enjoying growing popularity as a vis- 
ual aid in the classrooms of the country. Suc- 
cessfully used for fifteen years, thousands of 
teachers praise it for its convenience, portability 
and efficiency. 


The latest, improved Model D pictured above, 
provides improved illumination, recessed film 
track, noiseless operation and extreme compact- 
ness, and is offered at a new low price of only 


$38.50 


complete with carrying case. 


An extensive library of Picturol filmslide sub- 
jects is available covering the following courses: 


ARCHAEOLOGY LITERATURE 

ANCIENT HISTORY LATIN 

AGRICULTURE FRENCH 

ART SPANISH 

BIOGRAPHY MUSIC 

CHEMISTRY NATURE STUDY 

U. S. GEOGRAPHY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOREIGN GEOGRAPHY PHYSICS 
INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY PRIMARY READING 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY SAFETY 

HEALTH TRAVEL 

HOME ECONOMICS U. S. HISTORY 


Write Today for Complete Information 


SOCIETY VISUAL EDUCATION ic 


Manufacturers, Producers, and Listributorr of Virual, tN 
327 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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struction in the Public Schools,” Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston; F. N. Freeman, “Visual Education,” 
University of Chicago Press; Johnson, “Funda- 
mentals in Visual Education,” Educational Screen, 
Chicago; McClusky, Jenkins, Knowlton and Mer- 
ton referred to above; and Wood and Freeman, 
“Motion Pictures in the Classroom.” 


Measuring the Value of Six Slides in 
Teaching a Unit on ‘Paper’ 


Y ROOM has 36 pupils in the fifth grade. The 
basis for this study was Marion Wheeler's 
unit study book on “The Story of Paper.” 

The entire room worked together on the unit for 
four days, using twenty minutes each day for the 
instruction period. As a motivation we talked about 
all the uses of paper in the school, at home, in busi- 
ness and in pleasure so the children would realize 
what an important part paper plays in our lives. 

For our spelling we made a list of words which 
we might use in talking and writing about paper. 
for our language each child made up a list of as 
many words as he could think of things made out 
of paper and used both at home and school. On 
the fourth day each child wrote a story about paper 
which would tell what he had gotten out of the 
discussion. This much we all did together. The 
room as a whole saw three pictures. One of these 
I made to explain papyrus. 

On the third day I divided the room into two 
sections with as equal I,Q’s as possible. One of 
these sections was kept after school for 20 minutes 
on the third and fourth days of the study, and dur- 
ing each evening looked at three lantern slides 

The test was given on the fifth day consisting of 12 
false and true statements and 13 statements in which 
the last part of the statements were placed out of 
order, and the children were to put the number of 
the sentence in front of the right answer. 

The results show that the Visual Aided grow 
made an average score of 85.5, while the regular 


group made an average score of 79.7. Showing that 


the use of six slides raised the class average 5.8% 
VIRGINIA H. CHANDLER 
Michiaan Cit, si 

Enriched Teaching of English in the Junior and 
Senior High School, by Woodring, Jewett and ben- 
son (1934) “A source book for teachers of English, 
school librarians, and directors of extra-curricular 
activities, listing chiefly free and low cost  illustra- 
tive and supplementary materials.” Five and one 
half pages are devoted to visual materials, both fre 
and rental films, and equipment. Marionettes and 
puppet shows have a bibliography of two and one- 
half pages. The book is published by Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 
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BOTH GOOD---BUT ONE IS BETTER 


DeVry Is Frank With Its Customers 


DeVry Claw Movement 16mm. Unit DeVry New Revolutionary Sprocket Intermit- 
Que 14 oe. tent (Geneva Movement) Unit—The movement 
ae ee ee used in all Theatre Machines—exclusive with 
DeVry. Only 16mm. Unit made with Silent 
Chain Drive. 
(For early Fall Delivery) 





Best of all claw movement projectors. 





Only 16mm. Sound Projectors with Double Exciter Lamp Sockets. See them both 


demonstrated at The DeVry Summer Schoo! of Visual Education, Chicago, June 24th 
to 28th, Tuition Free. 


HERMAN A. DEVRY. INC. 


Main Office and Factory (Dept. G) Eastern Office 
1111 CENTER ST., CHICAGO 347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 

















Sound Advice 








EDUCATIONAL 
4 
W, Vv 
Oust’ 











F you teach or direct the teaching of Geography. you will 
want to investigate The Journal of Geography, an illustrated 


monthly magazine owned by the National Council of Geogra- ° . 
phy Teachers. and published especially for teachers. Sound-on-Film entertainment gan 
THE JOURNAL GIVES YOU—Supplementary material for stu- val | provide necessary funds with whic 
dents and teachers . . . confidence by enabling you to know TO purchase educational subjects omens and 
the best and thus keep several leagues ahead of the non-sub- . . . 
scribers . . . success to teachers and students who sincerely pay for sound-projection equipment. 
want it. 


Our 24-page catalogue lists more than 
sellp date pee apiece fone nyt 50 feature pictures and more than 200 
of charge. one and two reel subjects, specially suited 
for schools, churches, camps, etc. 
THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


3333 Elston Ave. 


Chicago, III. WALTER O. GUTLOMN, Inc. 


K-3 35 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 
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A\mong the Producers 





Bell & Howell 8mm. Camera 


The Bell & Howell Company has announced that 
it will have an 8mm. motion picture camera in pro- 
duction within a few weeks. The new camera is 
known as the Filmo Straight Eight. It uses a new 
film, Bell & Howell Filmopan, a fine-grain reversi- 
ble panchromatic film which is pre-split and packed 
for daylight loading on spools containing 30 feet of 
usable film plus 2 feet for loading and unloading. 
This film costs only $1.45 per spool. 

Small size, light weight, provisions for extremely 
simple loading and operating, and the scientific de- 
sign are other advantages emphasized. The weight 
is only 24 ounces; the size is 13% by 3 by 5 inches. 
The camera is easily and quickly loaded. There 
are no sprockets to thread, no film loops to form. 
The film spools are placed on the spindles and the 
camera is loaded! When the permanently-attached 
hinged door of the camera is opened, the film gate 
springs open, ready to receive the film. The gate 
is closed by the shutting of the door. The footage 
dial is automatically reset to 0 when 30 feet of 














| 
SILENT PROJECTORS: 


We have the finest 500 watt 16mm., 
silent projectors manufactured, priced from 
$85.00 up; write to us! Also 200 watt 
projectors as low as $29.50 . . . every one 
a brand new model! 








—— 


SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTORS: 











The very best 500 watt and 750 watt 
16mm. Sound-on- film projectors priced 
from $285.00 up—write to us—alse Sound- 
_on-film 16mm. projectors as low as $195.00 
+++ every one a brand new model! 
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CAMERAS, SCREENS, ETC.: 


CAMERAS: All makes and all prices 
from $35.00 up to several hundred dollars 
—both new and also slightly used! 

SCREENS: We have all makes in glass 
beaded, etc., from $7.20 for the 30’x40’, 
up to $80.00 for the largest auditorium 
size glass-beaded screens. | 

WRITE TO US, WE WILL SAVE YOU 
MONEY! 

















10th Anniversary Catalog Free 


Sunny Schick 


National Brokers Cinemachinery ¢& Photographic Equipment 


407 W. WASHINGTON FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an 
important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The 
Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within nec 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to have 
most informational and news value to our readers. 





film have been exposed, and, as it is inoperative 
when the camera door is open, need never be reset 
by hand. 

A 12Y%mm. F 2.5 anastigmat lens in universal 
focus mount is standard equipment. Extra lenses 
including Filmo 70 and 75 Camera lenses will later 
be adaptable to the 8mm. camera. There are four 
speeds—8, 16, 24, and 32 frames per second. Spy- 
glass viewfinder and built-in exposure calculator are 


also provided. 


Cine-Kodak, Model K, Reduced 

The list price of the Cine-Kodak, Model K, with 
the ultra fast f. 1.9 lens, formerly selling at $152.50, 
has been reduced to $112.50 without a carrying case 
and $125.00 with the case. This $27.50 price reduc- 
tion, according to advice from the Eastman Kodak 
Company, has been made possible as the result of 
increased sales, with its attendant manufacturing 


economies. Model K, with the f. 3.5 lens will no 
longer be supplied, as the new price of the f. 1.9 ts 
practically the same as the f. 3.5 model. 
Cline-Kodak, Model K, justly deserves its great 
popularity in the 16mm. field for its versatility, its 
adaptability to other lenses—wide angle and tele- 


photo. 


The DeVry Free Summer School 


Although sponsored by an equipment manufacturer, 
this unique enterprise embraces many phases of visual 
education practice, and includes many leading names 
in the field. It is fortunate that it occurs just the week 
before the Denver N. E. A. Convention, so that east- 
ern members can stop off at Chicago on the way. The 
program was printed in the May EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 

Among the new names this year one notices espe- 
cially Mrs. Robbins Gilman of The National Parent- 
Teachers Congress, Mrs. Elizabeth Richey Dessez, so 
long connected with non-theatrical films, Dr. Edgar 
Dale, associated with Dr. Zook in The National Film 
Institute, Dr. LeSourd of Boston University, who will 
present a new series of character building films. Miss 
Carter of the Chicago University, will exhibit and de- 
scribe some of the new Erpi educational talkies. A 
representative of the Will Hays organization will speak 
for the industry. 

A feature of the sessions will be the exhibition of 
outstanding industrial films, by leading business firms. 
There will be, also, technical instruction on the opera- 
tion of sound projectors and cameras throughout the 


sessions, 
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Films in the College Classroom 
(Concluded from page 161) 
particularly useful in getting at the principal in 
volved rather than making a show of the apparatus. 

We have found a few talking films that cover 
some topics adequately enough for our purposes so 
that we need to take very little class time for these 
topics. Other topics are illustrated and expanded 
nicely by the films so that the course is definitely 
enriched by their use. When films are not available 
or adequate for our purposes we return to our for 
mer methods of lecture-demonstratigons with appa 
ratus and lantern slides. It is hoped that more talk 
ing motion pictures that are modern in subject mat 
ter and in technique will be developed for use by 
college classes in science. 

The following are the sources of films used in 
the Physical Science Survey course at Colgate: 

University of Chicago Press Erpi Picture Consult 
ants, Harvard Films Service, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
American Museum of Natural History, Araneff Film 


Associates. 


News and Notes 
(Concluded from page 165) 


1 


Civil War film creates interest which is reflected 
in the history class of the camps, and attendance in 
the history classes increases, the film will receive a 
good rating. Or if enrollees drop in at the camp 
library after seeing the film and draw out books on 
the subject, the film will be rated accordingly. 
Films which are too simple, or too technical, or 
merely uninteresting, will be weeded out. 

On the basis of this rating, the National Parks 
Service will amend and revise the list of films now 


being offered CCC camps throughout the country 


Exhibition of Education in the USSR 


Educational methods and progress in the Soviet 
Union were recently on display at International 


House, University of Chicago. This enlightening 


exhibition, which remained at the Museum of 


Natural History, New York City. for five weeks, 


demonstrated the work of the Russian cultural 


polytechnic schools by use of photographs, charts, 


models, books, samples, albums, and other concrete 
and pictorial materials. All the excellent photo 
graphs are of some worthwhile activity in industry 
or art. There are no pictures of formal seating in 
a schoolroom. Children are shown learning agri 
culture as well as the industries. Music is greatly 
magnified, along with the other fine arts for the 
eulture of the spirit which it affords. ‘There are 
over 150 different languages in which instruction 1s 
offered. Extensive field trips are stressed for “con- 


cretizing” the pupils’ study. 
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The PERFECT SCREEN 
for MOVIES in KODACHROME 


*% EXACT COLOR REGISTRATION 












*% DEPTH % DEFINITION 
*% BRILLIANCE *% ILLUMINATION 
BRITELITE 
BRITELITE TRUVISION TRUVISION 
Universall recognized as the ultimate word in 
projectional performance for the movie maker's 
black—and-—white’’ work, Britelite—Truvision screens 
are equally adapted for the more difficult require 
ments of color They will project his Kodachrome 
with undeviating accuracy in color registra-— 
for ir ese scientifically constructed screens, 
yeads a " and closely placed so that 


Beaded Screen DeLuxe ‘‘A”’ 





io ( e totally avoided A wide . 
variet if tyles include Rigid Frame’’, Easel 30x40”. $15.90 List 
Roller, Metal Tube and De Luxe ‘‘A’’ automati Other sizes in proportion. 


call g and opening model 


AT ALL DEALERS. LITERATURE ON REQUEST. 


Motion Picture Screen & Accessories Co. 
526 W. 26th St. New York City 








TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 
FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of high school The core of the year’s work in 
physics on 35 mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 
classroom use. review. 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y. 











Talk from your screen with quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN MESSAGES 





TYPE 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
‘ RADIO MATS White, Amber, Green 
= DAILY Accept no substitute. 
4 — RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 
rehash 1819 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











Copyright Booklet tells how to apply and assists 
the teacher in securing a position. 
Every Teacher Needs It. 
Sent prepaid for 50c in stamps. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHER’S AGENCY 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mgr. 














AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE 
EDUCAT’L FILM EXCHANGE 


By representing almost 100 film dis- 
tributors, it is able to offer you the 
most comprehensive selection of edu- 
cational films ever made available 
through one organization. You ord- 
er all films through the Boston clear- 
ing house, but they are shipped from 
your nearest distributor having the 
films you desire. No extra rental 
charge is made for this service. 


400 FREE FILMS 


The 1935 educational film handbook 
lists 2,000 films thoroughly classified 
and indexed. 400 of these are loaned 
free to subscribers. Send 35c (stamps) 
for handbook. This will also register 
you for film service until Mar. 1, 1936. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCAT’L PICTURES, INC. 
MT. VERNON & WALNUT STS. BOSTON, MASS. 
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| Here They Are 


The Educational Screen 





FILMS 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Eastin Feature Films (6) 
_(Rental Library) Galesburg, III. 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 


Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Eastman Kodak Co. (1, 4) 
Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 


330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 4, 5, 6) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 149) 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (5) 
35 W. 45th St., New York Citv 


(See advertisement on page 173) 


Guy D. Haselton’s TRAVELETTES 
7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. (1, 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
30 E, Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


International Cinema League (3,. 5) 
11 W. 42nd St., New York City 


(3, 6) 


International Educational Pictures, Inc. 


40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


(See advertisement on page 175) 


Pinkney Film Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ray Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
2269 Ford Road., St. Paul, Minn. 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 152) 


(1, 4) 


Wholesome Films Service, Inc. 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(3, 4) 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (6) 

2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 
(See advertisement on page 152) 

Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings 


Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 4, 5, 6) 
(Western Electric Sound System) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 149) 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 173) 
Holmes Projector Co. (3) 


1813 Orchard St., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 171) 


Ideal Pictures Corp, (3, 6) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


International Projector Corp. (3, 6) 
90 Gold St., New York City 


(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


Motion Picture Camera Supply, 
Inc. (3, 6) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 169) 


Motion Picture Accessories Co. (3, 6) 
43-47 W. 24th St., New York City. 
(See advertisement on page 175) 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 


S. O. S, Corporation (3, 6) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


Sunny Schick, National Brokers (3, 6) 
407 W. Washington Blvd., 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(See advertisement on page 174) 


United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(3, 6) 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 150) 


Weber Machine Corp. (2, 5) 
59 Rutter St., Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 171) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 169) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Motion Picture Accessories Co. 
43-47 W. 24th St., New York City. 


(See advertisement on page 175) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 


Eastman Educational Slides 
lowa City, Iowa 


A Trade 
for the Visual 


Directory 
Field 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 

30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 
Keystone View Co. 

Meadville, Pa. 

(See advertisement on page 169) 

Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc., 

1819 Broadway, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 175) 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 172) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 171) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 150) 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York. 
(See advertisement on page 175) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 173) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 169) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 171) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 








under other headings, 50c each. 


























RENTAL PLAN 


brings sound movies 
to every school... 


Silo sonra 


@® Ata cost so small that any school can afford its 
educational advantages, the 16mm. Bell & 
Howell Filmosound Sound-On-Film Reproducer can 
now be rented by the month, and the greater part of 
the rental fees paid apply on the purchase price if 
the school desires to make the machine its own. 
ew pieces of school equipment have received the 
wide acceptance of industry and commerce that the 
Filmosound has. Its perfected sound and picture 
reproduction long ago received the seal of approval 
of scores of manufacturing concerns for use in sales 
promotion. Hundreds of Filmosounds are in opera- 
tion today for leading American firms. No school 
need question the dependability, efficiency, and econ- 
omy of equipment so universally tested and ap- 
proved in the exacting laboratory of commerce. 





This perfected sound and picture reproduction— 


How Filmosound Serves so valuable in educational programs—is not denied 


even the besten school. The new Filmosound 


Visual Education Rental Plan makes it easily available to all. See 


your dealer or write for complete information. 





NORMAL PUBLIC SCH YOLS | For Silent Movies — The New 

saint. ida | 750-Watt Filmo 129-B Projector 
| With the new 16mm. Filmo 129-B Projector you can 
1l & Howell Company, present as much as a one-hour program without interrup- 
D1 Larchmont Ave., tion for changing reels. The 750-watt lamp and efficient 
i ae ater yptical system provide brilliant, uniform screen illumination, 
Gentlemen: nttention: Mr. F. G. Roberts which is fortified by steadiness and freedom from flicker 


known only in Filmos. Comes equipped with 2-inch F 1.65 








siisiilites eat ates Gan ca cai ay : Bia lens, 750-watt 100-volt lamp, variable resistance, voltmeter, 
sults we are receiving. and a 1600-foot take-up reel. Write for full details. 

oe ere le eee ae 
res Ae Agee eine pen eens Bg ir rh | WHILE AT THE N. E. A. CONVENTION 
ne ee renee | in Denver, see the latest Bell & Howell equip- 
aii Pn oo nagging wig thctr canst gl ment for visual education demonstrated at 
panther a jector —— i ed in our the Brown Palace Hotel. 











— ---Send Coupon for Complete Details 


Bell & Howell Company, 1817 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





rentlemen: Please send complete information on: 


BELL & HOWELL ( ) B & H Filmosound and rental plan 
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16mm. meras and P;: 
1817 Larchmont ~ nue, Chicago, Illinois; > York: 
Hollywood; London (B&H Co., Ltd Established 190; 


PROFESSIONAL RBS UL 1S WITH AMATEUR EASE 











Get this 


PROTECTION 





THERE was a time when it was definitely risky 
to show motion pictures in a school or church, 
unless an enclosing booth was available. Today 
Eastman Safety Film, presenting even less hazard 
than so much newsprint paper, automatically 
protects all of the important elements involved: 
the projectionist ... the audience ... the building. 
Be sure to get this protection. Whenever you 
order “movies,” insist that they be printed on 
this safe film. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. (J. E. Brulatour, Ine., Distribu- 


tors, New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 





EASTMAN 


SAFETY FILM 








